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IX years ago the amount of money raised 
for public school purposes was a little 
over three millions of dollars. Last year 
the amount was nine millions. Taking the 
same ratio of increase, Pennsylvania would 
in 1879 raise for educational purposes alone, 
twenty-six millions of dollars—an amount 
equal to her present state debt—an amount 
equal to two mills on every dollar of her as- 
sessed valuation in 1870. Such a rate of ex- 
penditure cannot be kept up. That is clear. 
Happily it need not be; for, looking at the 
figures more closely, we note that during 
the past six years the cost of instruction has 
only been doubled, whilst the amount ex- 
pended for buildings and furniture in 1872 
was four times as much, and in 1871 five 
times as much, as in 1866. It has been em- 
phatically ‘the era of school-house build- 
ing.’’ Six-sevenths of all the houses are 
now reported good—many of them first-class 
in all their appointments. The building 
era is passing away, and with it a heavy 
item of expense. 

Another era infinitely more important is 
dawning—in fact has already dawned—the 
era pertaining to the inner life of schools. 
What is that life now? What ought it to 
be? Who are our teachers? What are 
they? How are they doing their work? 
These are the questions still in a great meas- 
ure demanding a satisfactory answer. We 
happen to know that for many years 
they have been pressing upon the mind and 





heart of the School Department; but have 
they been pressing as their importance de- 
mands upon parents, teachers, and those en- 
gaged in the work of training teachers? We 
fear not. 

Progress there has been, gratifying in 
many respects; but the most enthusiastic 
friends of popular education will hardly 
claim that this enlarged expenditure is a. 
fair exponent of a corresponding expansion. 
and effectiveness of teaching power. How 
many teachers are to-day content with the- 
most meager knowledge outside of what is. 
required to pass an examination? Howmany. 
school boards are still willing to accept 
teachers possessing only the scantiest qualifi-- 
cations required by law? How many visits 
do parents and directors make when the: 
schools are in operation? How long 
do they stay at each visit? How much 
do they know by personal observation of 
the inner life that pervades the place where 
their children attend school? What is the 
condition of the moral atmosphere there ? 
What is being done to quicken intellectual 
activity—right thinking—right feeling? 
What toward developing a manhood gen- 
tle and strong, a womanhood tender and: 
noble? In all these matters parents are pre- 
sumed to feel a deep interest, and doubtless 
they do. But how is that interest manifest-- 
ed? Surely not by visiting the school cnly 
when there is trouble. Many of our best 
teachers lament the fact that parents so sel-- 
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dom give teacher and pupil the encourage- 
ment of their presence. 

Into these schools, with an ever swelling 
tide, flows the young life of our people. 
From them it issues transformed—purified 
it may be, enriched with new elements of 
power and beauty—polluted it may be, a 
dark flood of sin and shame sweeping on to 
eternal death. Which of these transforma- 
tions it shall undergo in any given case, de- 
pends not so much on the School Depart- 
ment, as upon the people themselves. They 
select the teacher, they have the immediate 
supervision, they may see to it if they will, 
that the inner life of the school is vigorous, 
pure and true. If it is otherwise and is al- 
lowed to remain so, the fault—the crime, 
we had almost said—is theirs. The main 
responsibility in every district lies with the 
people themselves. 

To the ignorant, the hectic flush on the 
cheek may indicate the very bloom of 
health, but to the practiced eye that flush 
reveals the presence of a fatal disease doing 
its deadly work. So with a school. Out- 
side appearances may be fair and beautiful, 
all the petty details may be adjusted to a 
nicety, regularity may mark its movements, 
questions may be glibly asked and glibly an- 
swered, and yet in all its essential work it 
That ready 


may be a miserable failure. 
play of question and answer may be gotten 


up for special occasions. It may be the 
movement of an automaton, steady mechan- 
ical motion, with no life and no inherent 
living power. That quiet, so much admired 
by a certain class of visitors, may indicate 
the benumbing and deadening of faculties 
instead of their active, healthful exercise. 
Paralysis is quiet. The deadliest chill of 
winter is quiet. Even that apparent enthu- 
siasm may be only dead matter galvanized 
into the semblance of life. One or two 
brief visits, unless the teacher is extraordi- 
nary, will hardly enable parents to form an 
intelligent judgment on these points. 

Then, there is the ‘‘unsalaried teacher’’— 
that boy, who is teaching his companions to 
deceive both parents and teachers; under- 
mining the foundations of purity, truth 
and honor; giving his lessons on the play- 
ground, on tlie way to and from school, on 
walls and fences, by looks, words and ges- 
tures; slyly sneering at goodness, telling 
low stories, singing ribald songs, quoting 
bits of blackguardism and occasionally of 
profanity ; bullying those who dare to do 
right; overawing those weaker than himself 
so that they dare not speak of his vileness ; 
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and withal so meek and innocent in pres- 
ence of the teacher; so ready to lay the 
blame of his sins on others; so ready to 
plead that he was ‘‘only in fun!’’ How 
about him? Do those most deeply inter- 
ested know how that boy is poisoning every 
thing that is sweet and defiling everything 
that is clean? Nearly every school has at 
least one such ‘‘unsalaried teacher’’—some 
schools, alas, have many ! 

Does the teacher find that his best coun- 
sels are set at naught, that his wisest plans 
are thwarted, that his power for good is 
constantly counteracted, and that the moral 
tone of the school remains low in spite of 
his best efforts, he may rest assured that one 
of these ‘‘ foul birds’’ is nestling some- 
where near. 

Parents themselves need not long: remain 
in doubt. Let them visit the school fre- 
quently, and note whether there is life and 
power there, or a ‘‘dull round of daily 
tasks.’’ I.et them cultivate, if possible, a 
true sympathy with the teacher, encourag- 
ing him in his work, helping him to correct 
what is wrong, and sustaining him in every- 
thing that is right, even though it may not 
be popular. Let them note carefully the 
deportment of their own children out of 
school hours. Is that son more and more 
fulfilling the fond expectations of his father, 
or is he learning to strut and. swagger, put- 
ting on airs and aping ‘‘ fast’’ young men ? 
Is he becoming less respectful to his parents, 
less kind to his brothers and sisters—or the 
reverse? Is that daughter becoming mor 
sweet and womanly, more ready to enjoy 
home pleasures, more helpful in little home 
duties, or does she lavish all her smiles on 
company, and her frowns on the home circle? 
Are the children manifesting a growing love 
for study? Are they growing better or 
worse? If worse, the cause may possibly 
be found at home, or in associations out of 
school. Let it be traced out. Whether it 
lies at home, or with the teacher—salaried 
or ‘‘unsalaried ’’—let no pains be spared un- 
til the evil is reached and so far as possible 
remedied. 

Scientists are of late adducing facts and 
arguments pretty extensively to prove that 
‘natural selection’’ has led to a degeneracy 
of the human race ; that many weaknesses 
and woes are directly traceable to an igno- 
rant or willful disregard of the laws of ‘‘ he- 
redity.’’ The conclusions reached by these 
men are not altogether irresistible, and yet 
it is pretty well established, that if unwise 
and ill-assorted marriages could be prevented, 
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many hereditary diseases would die out, the | teaching them, rather than to remedying the 


sum of human suffering would be greatly di- 
minished, and a nobler race of men would 
be produced. Physically and morally they 
would stand high above the average of to- 
day. Sucha result is devoutly to be desired, 
and in the coming ages may possibly be 
reached. But, in the meanwhile, taking the 
race as it is, weak, and erring, and sinful, 
and blind, oftentimes mistaking evil for 
good and good for evil—taking the children 
with these tendencies not only inherited, 
but in many cases unduly developed already 
—what had best be done? Some admix- 
ture of evil clings to everything earthly. 
The problem, therefore, is not, How shall 
we make our schools perfectly pure and 
good ?—for that is an impossibility—but, 
How shall that which is bad be confined 
within the narrowest limits, and kept there? 
How shall that which is good be enabled to 
assert its power more and more effectively? 

The following suggestions are presented, 
not as a sovereign remedy for the evils and 
imperfections that attach to the inner life of 
schools, but as suggestions that may be helpful 
toward introducing a better state of things 
than that now existing. That there isroom 


for improvement, that there is need of it, no 


thoughtful observer will deny. 

1. Let there be more careful family train- 
ing. Children that are willful, obstinate, 
mischievous and disobedient at home, carry 
these same traits with them toschool. They 
seldom submit gracefully to the laws found 
necessary there for the highest good of all. 
Disobedience gets them into trouble, or if 
allowed to pass unnoticed and unpunished, 
the moral tone of the schogl suffers. No 
matter how impartially and even mildly the 
law may be administered, offenders have no 
high opinion of its merits, and the teacher 
in his efforts to remedy the evils engendered 
by home neglect, or by bad home training, of- 
tentimes receives not even the credit of hon- 
est intentions. He is made to bear the 
blame that rightfully belongs to family in- 
fluences. Entering school is not regenera- 
tion, and no teacher.can in a few days or 
months exorcise all the demons of misrule 
that have for years been allowed to assert 
their power in the heart of a child. 

The family is the school divinely estab- 
lished ; home training is divinely enjoined. 
Parents may not be able to do all they de- 
sire for their children, but they can at least 
see to it that the children are so trained at 
home that the teacher to whom they are en- 





evil consequences of parental mismanage- 
ment. The best pupils in every school, 
other things being equal, are those who en- 
joy the best home influences. What shall 
be said of those parents who even encourage 
their children to give trouble in school ? 

In this connection there is one class that 
appeals most strongly to the sympathies of 
every true teacher’s heart—the poor waifs 
who have no place they can call home. 
Living this year in one family, next year in 
another, and so on, almost friendless and 
alone in the world, they deserve his kindest 
forbearance, his gentlest dealings. If they 
are rude and uncultivated, that is only the 
more reason why he should try to find out 
and develop the good that isinthem. They 
may one day rise up to call him blessed. Let 
him not embitter their sad lot by neglect 
and coldness, or by visiting others’ sins 
upon them because they are defenseless. 

2. Letevery school employ the best teach- 
er it can possibly secure. Let sound schol- 
arship, good common sense, and a manly 
Christian character be indispensable qualifi- 
cations. Sterling commonsense may prove 
even more valuable than high intellectual 
culture. He must be able to deal not only 
with children, but with men. In the ef- 
fort to make a school better he is almost 
sure toencounter opposition ; partly because 
his aims and methods may be misunder- 
stood ; partly because there is so much 
sham in the world that men have become 
suspicious ; partly because people do not 
like to have their prejudices disturbed ; and, 
partly, perhaps, because the ingrained ugli- 
ness of mankind is not yet wholly eradica- 
ted. Common sense will save him from at- 
tempting impossibilities. It will help him 
to say and to do the fitting thing at the 
right moment 

His character also ought to be such as to 
command respect. Without this his words 
of reproof, or admonition, or counsel, or 
commendation, will have but little weight 
with his pupils. In his presence wrong-do- 
ing ought to stand abashed, right-doing 
ought to receive fresh inspiration. A fool, 
if he have brute strength, may inspire fear, 
but never genuine respect. The man who 
has no force except such as may lie in the 
glibness of his tongue, or in the strength of 
his arm, had better betake himself to pol- 
itics, or to breaking stones. He has no 
business in the teacher’s chair. 

There isa personal magnetism—a subtle in- 


trusted may devote his best energies to! tangible, spiritual power which every teacher 
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ought to have. It may show itself in the 
pure and earnest life. It may kindle in his 
eyes, or ring in the tone of his voice. It 
may flash out in a gesture. Whatever the 
form of its manifestation, the power must be 
there. Where it is wanting its absence 


cannot be concealed by any amount of 


sham. Where it is, its presence will be 
felt. Allied to sound scholarship it becomes 
almost omnipotent in shaping the mind and 
character of those brought under its influ- 
ence. Mounting on the wings of faith it 
rises into sympathy with that which is di- 
vine, and humbly receives refreshing and 
strength from the source of all power; 
reaching out toward mankind, it touches 
human hearts, like an angel of blessing, and 
makes them stronger and better. This pow- 
er the men who have done most for God 
and for the world, all have had. Wielding 
it, they have moved their fellows to do, 
and dare, and die—if need be—led on, they 
knew not how. Living men have it to-day, 
and are using it to make the earth more 
like heaven. Men talk about the ‘‘inspira- 
tion of a cause!’’ There never yet has been 
an inspired cause, except as inspiration was 
given toit by men themselves first inspired. 
Educational movements are not an excep- 
tion. 

The time is not far distant when psy- 
chological, as well as intellectual and moral, 
considerations, will have weight in the se- 
lection of a teacher. Put an unsympa- 
thetic, cold-hearted, unfeeling man, with in- 
flexible will and cast-iron rules into a school- 
room to chill all the warm, generous im- 
pulses of childhood and of youth, and call 
that education? Never. Put in an easy- 
going, good-natured, light-headed fellow, 
so pulpy that he can be bent and twisted 
and moulded to suit the whims of his pu- 
pils and of his employers, and call him 
teacher? Not if you wish the school to 
prosper. But, put in a man with heart and 
soul and brain all alive to the momentous 
interests involved, and the inner life of 
that school will bless every member of it. 
And when you find such a man, keep him. 
A true teacher is divinely gifted for his 
work, and his services are cheap at any price. 
The lower down any school is found, the 
more need of ateacher endued with ‘‘ power 
from on high.”’ 

But, where shall we find such teachers for 
all our schools? If they are rare—and they 
are—that is just the reason why directors 
and parents ought to be intensely anxious 
on the subject. Schools will never be lifted 
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out of their low condition, except as it is 
done by teachers inspired for their work. 
Such teachers normal schools cannot make 
to order. Academies cannot do it; colleges 
cannot. Any or all of them can be help- 
ful, but they must have proper material to 
begin with. They cannot create it. They 
cannot furnish brains, nor common sense, 
nor character, nor manliness, where these 
are wanting. They can only cultivate what 
is already there. 

Suppose that in every school of fifty pu- 
pils, there should be found one boy or one girl 
indicating these rare gifts—force of char- 
acter, special aptness to teach, and withal 
an indefinable charm to win the confidence 
and love of teachers and of schoolmates— 
that boy or that girl has a clear call to be- 
come a teacher. If the means to secure 
proper training for the work are wanting, 
let the district furnish them ; not asa char- 
ity, but as a loan to be repaid at such time 
and in such a manner as may be agreed 
upon. When the money is repaid, let it be 
used in the same manner again, and so on 
perpetually. It can be secured by an insur- 
ance policy on the life of the party to whom 
it is loaned. Or, suppose a few wealthy men 
should establish a district fund, the interest 
of which is to be appropriated and used in 
this way, what incalculable good a few thou- 
sand dollars might do! And the benefac- 
tion would keep steadily increasing, prepar- 
ing more teachers, and benefiting a larger 
number of schools, until the end of time. 

3. Let there be /onger school terms. This 
is the only sure means of preventing young 
men from making teaching a stepping- 
stone to other professions. The very pluck 
that leads a young man, in spite of dis- 
couragements, to fit himself for teaching, 
leads him a step further to that which pays 
better and furnishes steady employment. Let 
there be assurance that a properly qualified 
teacher can find work for the year, or for 
life if he chooses ; let it be found that teach- 
ing pays as well as the average of other pro- 
fessions,and it will not beabandoned asit now 
is by hundreds of good teachers every year. 
The change will show itself for good on the 
pupils also. Half the year school, and half 
the year something else, does not inspire 
them with exalted ideas of education. No 
wonder there is so little enthusiasm when 
last year’s books and slates are to be hunted 
up. Let them feel that study and receiving 
instruction are to be the business of the 
year, and every school that has been open 
only five or six months will receive new life 
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Children will enter with a new look on their 
faces. Teachers will undertake their work 
with a different spirit. No wonder their 
work is often done in a half-hearted way. 

4. Let the Bible be read and honored in 
our schools. Let it have free play in all its 
divine and beneficent teachings. Let it be 
a law to which pupil and teacher bow with 
unquestioning obedience. If they can be- 
gin the day, or end it, with thankful ac- 
knowledgment of heavenly mercies com- 
bined with supplications for grace, mercy 
and peace upon themselves and others, that 
surely will not lower the moral tone of the 
school. Even a song of praise may bring 
nigh the spirit of the better land. 

5. Let parents, and all who are interested 
in the welfare of our youth, devote more 
thought, more time, more labor and more 
money to the perfection of our educational 
system. Each school has its own peculiar 
traits, its own peculiar needs. If its inner 
life—intellectual or moral—is to be made 
more pure and more vigorous, it must be 
made so by the intelligent activity and the 
untiring zeal of those who have most to do 
with its administration. A deep sense of 
individual responsibility, and a faithful dis- 
charge of duty, will meet the high require- 
ments of the case. Let the good work re- 
ceive a new impulse during this school year. 


2 
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MECHANICS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


CHANCELLOR WOODS ON TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION. 





T is well known that the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, at its last session, passed an 
Act looking toward the establishment of an 
institution to be called the “Mechanics’ High 
School of Pennsylvania.’’ The gentleman 
instrumental in preparing and passing the 
Act, was Hon. David K. Burkholder, a 
member of the House from Lancaster county, 
himself a hard-working mechanic. The Act 
appropriates $3,000 to pay the preliminary 
expenses attending the establishment of the 
school. 

What has been done by the Board of 
Trustees provided for in the Act, will ap- 
pear in a general way from the following ex- 
tract from a circular dated Harrisburg, Aug. 
28, 1873, and signed by William T. Hil- 
drup, president, and Thomas J. Bigham, 
secretary. The extract is published for the 
double purpose of making known the infor- 
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board, and of introducing the able paper of 
Chancellor Woods, of the Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, called out in response 


to the inquiries addressed him: 

The Trustees therein named by authority of an act 
of the last Legislature, have organized a board to 
establish a Mechanics’ High School in this State, 
The act perhaps contemplated that our board should 
at once establish such a school, and appoint a faculty 
to impart instruction therein. If so, it should have 
supplied us with funds greatly beyond the amount of 
the appropriation contained in the act creating the 
board. Upon full consultation we deem it wiser to 
carefully examine the whole subject, and in accord- 
ance with the old maxim, to make haste slowly. In- 
dustrial schools to give instruction in the mechanic 
arts have been successfully established in Germany 
and France, and one in Worcester, Massachusetts, is 
also said to be a success. Generally, however, in this 
country, the efforts to establish these special schools 
have not met the expectations of the public. Toa 
limited extent polytechnic schools have succeeded in 
the department of engineering. But in furnishing 
what is the evident design of this act—skilled fore- 
men for our Pennsylvania workshops—the want has 
not been supplied. Our skilled mechanics have been 
either seif-taught in their 6wn workshops, or pro- 
cured from the industrial schools of Germany and 
France. So, too, all attempts have demonstrated 
these schools to be expensive, because the number of 
pupils has been small. We believe that Pennsylvania is 
destined to be the great mining and manufacturing 
State of the Union; and to preserve her ascendency 
in the future, we must fill her mines and workshops 
with intelligent, enterprising and skilled mechanics. 
We therefore have concluded, before definitely acting, 
to invite a comparison of views—and especially to 
ask the leading educators of our State to communicate 
their views in writing before the next quarterly meet- 
ing of our board on first Tuesday, 4th of November 
next. We will also gladly hear any gentleman who 
may prefer to discuss these matters orally before us, 
on that occasion. But to hear any number of gen- 
tlemen would be impossible and unsatisfactory to 
to them and to us—besides we shall probably com- 
municate these papers to the Legislature for their as 
well as our own instruction, and decidedly prefer all 
such communications to be in writing. 

We therefore invite a full expression of views in 
the shape of answers to the following interrogatories : 
1. Can education in the mechanic arts be engrafted 
upon the branches now taught in our existing colleges 
and high schools. Or could such instruction be bet- 
ter promoted by the organization of special or sepa- 
rate schools? 

2. If,in your opinion, it can be engrafted on our 
existing institutions, state what inducements could 
be proffered to meritorious young mechanics, by low- 
priced scholarships or otherwise, to attend upon these 
institutions ? 

3. Give us your views generally how our State 
can best impart to her young mechanics such in- 
struction as the French and Prussian Industrial 
schools now impart. 


PAPER OF CHANCELLOR WOODS. 





Hon. T. J. BIGHAM, Secretary, 
Bureau of Statistics, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Dear Sir.—Your communication o 





mation it contains of the doings of the 





August 28th, inviting answers to three questions re- 
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lating to a school or schools of industrial science in 
our State, was duly received. 

Answers to these questions must necessarily be 
either complete and full, filling a volume and, conse- 
quently, too much to be read, or so brief as to be in 
a measure unsatisfactory. We shall choose the lat- 
ter course, assuming that you are acquainted with 
the character and working of such schovls in this 
country and in Europe, published accounts of which 
are to be found in the libraries of most educators. 

First‘ Can education in the mechanic arts be 
engrafted upon the branches now taught in our exist- 
ing colleges and high schools? Or could such in- 
struction be better promoted by the organization of 
special or separate schools ?” 

Such schools as are contemplated by your board 
give theoretical and practical education. They re- 
ceive some boys and young men who have simply 
the elements of education, The higher the edu- 
cation at the time of their admission the better. Some 
who are to become mechanics may not advance far 
in the theoretical part. Their age and want of means 
may prevent. Stillthey should not be excluded from 
them. In the drawing school opened in Worcester, 
Mass., were found one man sixty-three years old, and 
many above forty. Insome cases the theoretical and 
practical should be commenced and continued to- 
gether, as with such as afe to become mechanics; in 
other cases the theoretical should to some extent pre- 
cede the practical. We assume that the object of 
the schools is to fit young men to be practical chem- 
ists, architects, engineers, metallurgists, designers 
and superintendents of mills of different kinds, as 
well as mechanics. They are to be technical schools, 
all the departments of which shall be in one school 
so that students may be changed from one to the 
other as their developed taste may demand. Tech- 
nical education is instruction in the peculiar knowl. 
‘edge or special skill required in any business or occu- 
pation—the training which will render the talents of 
the citizen most useful to the State in that particular 
craft, trade or profession in which he or she is en- 
gaged, whether mechanic, farmer, sailor, engineer, 
teacher, merchant, architect, doctor or lawyer. As 
the education of the common schools fits the youth 
for the performance of his general duties as a citizen, 
so the technical school prepares him for the special 
duties of his trade or profession. 

We have now in our State a large number of col- 
leges, some of which have already the means for im- 
parting the theoretical instruction demanded for all 
the employments for whichsuch schools are designed, 
and also the practical education for some of them, 
Some of these colleges, as the Western University, 
with its excellent preparatory departments, can take 

’ the students and give them the elementary education 
with the practical. It is in advantages for applied 
science, for which large endowments are required, 
that these institutions are most deficient. They have 
the buildings, apparatus, cabinets, and libraries and 
endowments, worth in all from a few hundred thou- 
sand to many hundred thousand dollars each, If 
one-fifth of the present value of property of some of 
these colleges should be added to their present en- 
dowment, they would be able to carry out to a con- 
siderable extent the purposes of those most friendly 
to technical schools. Such appropriations should be 
made on condition that they be applied strictly to an 
increase of the advantages of applied science, to the 
endowment of professorships in these branches, and 
purchasing of models and apparatus, or the erecting 
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and maintaining of shops. Such appropriations, while 
accomplishing the purposes of your board in regard to 
mechanical pursuits. would greatly strengthen the 
colleges so aided. The State would thus discharge a 
double duty, in establishing technical schools and 
strengthening her colleges. To foster her higher in- 
stitutions, on which not only higher education de- 
pends but which precede and prepare the way for 
general education, is her duty. To establish mechani- 
cal or technical schools separate from institutions 
already existing, would involve larger expenditures 
or result in feeble and inefficient schools. ‘The Worces- 
ter Free Institute has received more than $600,000. be- 
sides the land on which it is situated; the Boston 
ton Institute of Technology, a much larger amount. 
The annual income of the Worcester Free Institute 
from endowment is more than $23,000. The little 
canton of Zurich erected a building for a technical 
school, with 70 professors and 600 students, at a cost 
of $500,000, and $40,000 are appropriated annually to 
its support, If these schools should be established in 
our large cities, they will have the advantages of the 
numerous mills and the machinery costing many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Second.—* If it could be engrafted, in your opin- 
ion, on our existing institutions, state what induce- 
ments could be proffered to meritorious young 
mechanics by low-priced scholarships or otherwise, 
to attend upon these institutions.” 

The act of the Legislature to establish such a 
school or schools implies that, whether they shall be 
independent or in coanection with existing institu- 
tions, they will receive aid from the State. And this 
should be so, as the State will be profited by the in- 
creased skill of her trained citizens, and by her 
enlarged industries. Her hundreds of thousands of 
mechanics would be stimulated to higher develop- 
ment, and her productions would be greatly increased. 
The annual Joss from misdirected ingenuity in our 
State would amply sustain many such schools of a 
high order. The tardy action of England in estab- 
lishing such schools, and her loss of industries, should 
be a lesson which we should not be slow to learn. 
In the branch of industrial education, as in many 
others, Germany, Switzerland, Austria and Belgium 
have taken the lead, leaving England and America 
far behind, ‘In the great exhibition in London, in 
1851, English workmen excelled in nine-tenths of 
the one hundred departments; but in the Paris expo- 
sition of 1867 they excelled in only one-tenth. During 
those 16 yearsartists mechanics, engineers and chem- 
ists, trained in technical schools, had entered the work- 
shops of Europe, and by means of their skill and 
knowledge, had transferred to the continent the su- 
premacy England had so longenjoyed At that very 
time a French company was building locomotives for 
an English railway, and iron girders for a building in 
Glasgow were being constructed in Belgium. Eng- 
land, 2larmed at the report of her juries at the Expo- 
sition, at once established technical schools in many 
of her largest cities, and has determined that hereaf- 
ter her citizens shall at least be as well educated as 
those of Europe, and shall have a technical training 
which will make the new generation of Englishmen 
excel the new generation of foreigners in this coming 
rivalry of race and nation,” 

To suppose for a moment that such schools would 
be self-sustaining would be preposterous, The his- 
tory of all such schools shows that this cannot be 
done. If they could be self-sustaining, individuals 
or existing institutions would establish them and 
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carry them on. As it is yet wholly uncertain whether 
the State will furnish any aid for their establishment 
and support, and if so, how much, it seems hardly 
necessary to state to what extent we would render 
aid to meritorious students. Heretofore we have 
done this to the full extent of ourmeans. And this 
we shall continue todo. The greater the aid re- 
ceived, the more full or partial scholarships we will 
grant. Worcester Free Institute gives twenty free 
scholarships annually for the $50,000 granted by the 
State. More than this can be done. If the State of 
Massachusetts had wholly established this school to 
receive free scholarships in the proportion of 20 
for only $50,000, there would have been 250 free 
scholarships, a number greatly in excess of the pres- 
ent capacity of the school, If located in our city, all 
of the students will have the benefit of our numer- 
ous mills and manufacturing establishments, with 
their varied works and processes, costing many mil- 
lions of dollars, which, under proper regulations, we 
are assured, would be open to their inspection. 

This advantage cannot be estimated. Drawings can 
be taken of the different kinds of machinery, and re- 
ports made of the different processes, with suggestions 
of improvements and statements of errors and faults, 
The offered thirty acres of land of Mr James Kelly, 
in case a school is located here, would afford every 
needed advantage for shops and dwellings. 

Third —-“ Give us your views generally how our 
State can best impart to her young mechanics such 
instruction as the French and Prussian Industrial 
schools now impart.” 

The request implies what we believe to be the fact, 
that the French and Prussian schools of industry are 
the best in the world. If the question were, How 
can such schools be established here? the answer 
would be easy. There is, however, implied a ques- 
tion whether the instruction may not be imparted 
without the great cost of a number of such schools 
as Switzerland and Prussia have, and the answer has 
already been anticipated, that it may be given in 
connection with existing institutions. With addi- 
tional professors in Industrial Mechanics, Industrial 
Chemistry, Practical Design, Architectural Drawing, 
Metallurgy and Mining, and a Director of the Ma- 
chine Shop when needed, the teaching force would be 
quite full, A shop can be added if the requisite 
means can be furnished, To attempt all of this work 
at once might not be best. For the greater part of 
the students, theoretical instruction should first be 
given. For this, some of our colleges are already 
prepared, having Professors in Physics, Chemistry, 
Analytical Chemistry, Physiology, Botany, Zoology, 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering. The character 
and amount of the instruction which should precede 
the practice must depend on the intended pursuit, 
time, taste and capacity of the student. For certain 
pursuits it should be extended, and in all, thorough. 
No one can be a civil or mechanical engineer with- 
out a thorough knowledge of mathematics. Every 
mechanic should have a good English education, in- 
cluding a knowledge of physics. A metallurgist 
should have a knowledge of mineralogy and chemis- 
try ; an architect, of mathematics, physics and draw- 
ing. Students fitting for some pursuits will practice 
as they become prepared to do so. Others, as those 
preparing to become mechanics, as soon as arrange- 
ments can he made enabling them to doso, should 
work a certain part of each day, and for one or two 
months of each year all the time. The drudgery of 
the shops in which apprentices are usually required 





to spend so much time, should beavoided. Begin- 
ning at the lowest point, they should be advanced as 
rapidly as their attainments will permit. To train 
the eye and muscle, and give a knowledge of the 
processes of the works, should be the object. The 
schools of Europe and "Worcester combine all that 
can be said on this subject. 

The history of these schools demonstrate their rich 
benefits. We have already stated that England, by 
her delay, lost her position as a leader in manufactur- 
ing. Many of her manufactures were taken from her. 
The Swiss, with all their disadvantages of remote- 
ness from coal and iron and the sea, in consequence 
of early establishing technical schools, took,.among 
other things, Coventry ribbon from the English, and 
silk-weaving from the French, and clocks and 
watches from all Europe. England has now estab- 
lished many of these schools, and is reaping a rich 
reward. 

At a great distance we are following in her foot- 
steps. But one school for industrial science, estab- 
lished almost entirely by private liberality, exists in 
our country. Manual labor schools, seeking in labor 
a means, have everywhere been failures; technical 
schools, regarding labor as an end, never. 

No State will be more benefitted by such schools 
than ourown. Trained artisans are demanded for 
our numerous and varied manufactures. The youth 
are here calling for the privileges. They must be- 
come our skilled manufacturers, or they will be com- 
mon laborers for imported skilled artisans. Our 
manufacturers attest that there are hundreds in our 
city demanding the education such schools are fitted 
to give. The professions are crowded. There is 
no such excess of skilled mechanics and artisans. 
Young men so educated will become inventors of 
machinery, discoverers of new processes of work, so 
that labor will be more effective, the processes more 
economical, and the resources of our rich State better 
developed. The hundreds of thousands that may be 
expended, will be restored in multitudes of youth 
elevated, and millions of dollars annually added to 
our industries The penny expended will be re- 
turned the pound. To any one who will study these 
schools as in actual operation, it willseem the height 
of folly to hesitate, or delay, or to undertake the 
work in a niggardly way. That something may be 
done worthy of our State and suited to the times, is 
the hope of, Yours respectfully, 

GEORGE Woops, Chancellor. 
Western University, Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 27, 1873. 
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ARITHMETICAL REASONING. 





BY PROF. EDWARD BROOKS. 





I. THERE IS REASONING IN ARITHMETIC. 





LL reasoning is by means of comparison. 
Comparison requires a standard, and 

this standard is the old, the axiomatic, the 
known. To these standards we bring the 
new, the theoretic, the unknown, and com- 
pare them that we may understand them. 
The law of correct reasoning, therefore, is 
to compare the new with the old, the theo- 
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retic with the axiomatic, the unknown with 
the known. 

This process, simple as it seems, is the 
real process of all reasoning. We pass from 
idea to truth, and from truth to higher truth, 
in the endless chain of science, by the simple 
process of comparison. Thus the facts and 
phenomena of the material world are under- 
stood, the laws of nature interpreted, and 
the principles of science evolved. Thus we 
pass from the old to the new, from the sim- 
ple to the complex, from the known to the 
unknown. Thus we discover the truths and 
principles of the world of matter and mind, 
and construct the various sciences. Compar- 
ison is the science-builder; it is the archi- 
tect which erects the temples of truth, vast, 
symmetrical, and beautiful. 

In mathematics this process is, perhaps, 
more clearly exhibited than in any other 
science. In geometry, the definitions and 
axioms are the standards of comparison ; 
beginning in these, we trace our way from 
the simplest primary truth to the profound- 
est theorem. In arithmetic, we have the 
same basis, and proceed by the same laws of 
logical evolution. Definitions, as adescrip- 


tion of fundamental ideas, and axioms, as 
the statement of intuitive and necessary 
truths, are the foundation upon which we 
rear the superstructure of the science of 


numbers. 

These views, though admitted in respect 
of geometry, have not always been fully 
recognized as true of arithmetic. The 
science, as presented in the old text-books, 
was simply a collection of rules for numeri- 
cal operations. The pupil learned the rules 
and followed them, without any idea of the 
reason for the operation dictated. There 
was no thought, no deduction from princi- 
ple; the pupil plodded on, like a beast of 
burden or an unthinking machine. There 
was, in fact, as the subject was presented, no 
science of arithmetic. We had a science of 
geometry, pure, exact, and beautiful, as it 
came from the hand of the great masters. 
Beginning with primary conceptions and in- 
tuitive truths, the pupil could rise step by 
step, from the simplest axiom to the loftiest 
theorem ; but when he turned his attention 
to numbers, he found no beautiful relations, 
no interesting logical processes, nothing but 
a collection of rules for adding, subtracting, 
calculating the cost of groceries, reckoning 
interest, etc. Indeed, so universal was this 
darkness, that the metaphysicians argued that 
there could be no reasoning in the science 
of numbers, that it is a science of intuition; 





and the poor pupil, not possessing the intui- 
tive power, was obliged to plod along in 
doubt, darkness, and disgust. 

Thus things continued until the light of 
popular education began to spread over the 
land. Men of thought and genius began to 
teach the elements of arithmetic to young 
pupils, and the necessity of presenting the 
processes so that children could see the rea- 
son for them, began to work a change in the 
science of numbers. Then came the meth- 
od of arithmetical analysis, in that little gem 
of a book by Warren Colburn. It touched 
the subject with the wand of an enchantress, 
and it began to glow with interest and beau- 
ty. What before was dull routine, now be- 
came animated with the spirit of logic, and 
arithmetic was enabled to take its place be- 
side its sister branch, geometry, in dignity 
as a science and value as an educational 
agency. Before entering into an explana- 
tion of the character of arithmetical reason- 
ing, it may be interesting to notice the 
views of some metaphysicians who have 
touched upon this subject. 

It has been maintained, as already indi- 
cated, by some eminent logicians, that 
there is no reasoning in arithmetic. Man- 
sel says, ‘‘There is no demonstration in 
pure arithmetic,’’ and the same idea is held 
by quite a large number of metaphysicians. 
This opinion is drawn from a very superfi- 
cial view of the subject of arithmetic, quite 
a common fault of the metaphysician when 
he attempts to write upon mathematical sci- 
ence. ‘The course of reasoning which led 
to this conclusion is probably as follows : 

First, addition and subtraction were*con- 
sidered the two fundamental processes of 
arithmetic ; all other processes were regard - 
ed as the outgrowth of these, and as con- 
tained in them. Second, there is no rea- 
soning in addition ; that the sum of 2 and 
3 is 5, says Whewell, is seen by intuition ; 
hence subtraction, which is the reverse of 
addition, is pure intuition also, and there- 
fore the whole science which is contained 
in these two processes, is also intuitive, and 
involves no reasoning. ‘This inference seems 
plausible, and by the metaphysicians and 
many others has been conidered conclusive. 

That this conclusion is not only incorrect 
but absurd, may be seen by a reference to 
the most difficult processes of the science. 
Surely no one can maintain that there is no 
reasoning in the processes of greatest com- 
mon divisor, least common multiple, reduc- 
tion and division of fractions, ratio and 
proportion, etc. If these are intuitive with 
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the logicians, it is very certain that they re- 
quire a great deal of thinking on the part 
of the learner. These considerations are 
sufficient to disprove their conclusions, but 
do not answer their arguments ; I will, there- 
fore, examine the matter a little more 
closely. 

Whether the uniting of two small num- 
bers, as ¢hree and ¢wo, involves a process of 
reasoning, is a point upon which it is ad- 
mitted there may be some difference of 
opinion. The difference of two numbers, 
however, may be obtained by an inference 
from the results of addition, and, as such, 
involves a process of reasoning. ‘The ele- 
mentary products of the multiplication ta- 
ble are not intuitive truths ; they are, as will 
be shown in the next article, derived, as a 
logical inference, from the elementary sums 
of addition. The same is also true in the 
case of the elementary quotients in division. 
Even admitting, then, that there is no rea- 
soning in addition or subtraction, it can 
clearly be shown that the derivation of the 
elementary results in multiplication and di- 
vision does require a process of reasoning. 
Passing from small numbers, which may be 
treated independently of any notation, to 
large numbers expressed by the Arabic system, 
we see that we are required to reduce from 
one form to another, as from units to tens, 
etc., which can only be done by a compari- 
son, and also that the methods are based 
upon, and derived from such general prin- 
ciples as ‘‘the sum of two numbers is equal 
to the sum of all their parts,’’ etc. 

The great mistake, however, in their rea- 
soning, is in assuming that all arithmetic is 
included in addition and subtraction. If 
it could be proved that addition and sub- 
traction, and the processes growing imme- 
diately out of them, contained no reason- 
ing, a large portion of the science remains 
which does not find its root in these pri- 
mary processes. Several divisions of arith- 
metic have their origin in and grow out of 
comparison and not out of addition or sub- 
traction.* And since comparison is rea- 
soning, the divisions of arithmetic growing 
out of it evidently involve reasoning pro- 
cesses. Ratio, the comparison of numbers; 
proportion, the comparison of ratios ; the 
progressions, etc., certainly present pretty 
good examples of reasoning. These belong 





*The older arithmeticians taught that the whole science of arith- 
metic was embraced in the fundamental operations of adding 
and subtracting. In opposition to this view, I maintain—as | 
have elsewhere published and will more fully elucidate in my 
Philosophy of Arithmetic—that the basis of arithmetic is 
triune ; that the different parts have their origin in and grew 
out of synthes:s, analysis and comparison. 
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to the department of pure arithmetic. A 
proportion is essentially numerical, as is 
shown in another place, and belongs to 
arithmetic rather than to geometry. If, in 
geometry, the treatment of a proportion in- 
volves a reasoning process, as the logicians 
will surely admit, it must certainly do so 
when presented in arithmetic where it really 
belongs. It must, therefore, be admitted 
that there is reasoning in pure arithmetic. 

Again, if there is no reasoning in arith- 
metic there is no science, for science is the 
product of reasoning. If we admit that 
there is a science of numbers, there must 
be some reasoning in the science. And 
again, arithmetic and geometry are regarded 
as the two great co-ordinate branches of 
mathematics. Now it is admitted that there 
is reasoning in geometry, the science of ex- 
tension ; would it not be absurd, therefore, 
to suppose that there is no reasoning in 
arithmetic, the science of numbers? 

Mansel, as already quoted, says: ‘‘ Pure 
arithmetic contains no demonstrations.’’ If 
by this he means, and I presume he does, 
that pure arithmetic contains no reasoning, 
he is answered by the previous discussion. 
If, however, he means that arithmetic can- 
not be developed in the demonstrative form 
of geometry—that is, by definition, axiom, 
proposition, and demonstration—he is also 
in error. Though arithmetic is never de- 
veloped in this way, it can be thus develop- 
ed. The science of number will admit of 
as rigid and systematic a treatment as the 
science of extension. Some parts of the 
science are even now presented thus; the 
principles of ratio, proportion, etc., are ex- 
amples. I propose, at some future time, to 
give a complete development of the subject 
after the manner of geometry. The science, 
thus presented, would be a valuable addition 
to our academic or collegiate course, as a 
review of the principles of numbers. In the 
next article, I shall consider the nature of 
reasoning, as employed in the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic. 
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OWEVER much it may seem to the 

friends of the numerous smaller colleges 
of the country, that the largerand more power- 
ful institutions would rejoice in their downfall; 
and that everything which is said by those 
who have been connected with some of the 
larger colleges in reference to the smaller 
ones, is prompted by this feeling; we cannot 
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avoid the conclusion that there are too many 
colleges in this country, and that there have 
been great mistakes in the founding of at 
least some of them. Lest there should be 
chance, however, for attributing some of the 
feeling referred to, to us, we take this oc- 
casion to say that we heartily and earnestly 
sympathize with every educational institution 
in the country that is doing its work well. 
We wish that every so-called college in the 
country had ample buildings, apparatus, 
library, and plenty of students, and rejoice 
in every effort that is being made to secure 
these necessaries. Still further, we hope to 
labor with the friends of the various insti- 
tutions for their material prosperity, and for 
their progress toward better methods and 
the accomplishment of isetter work in the 
education of American youth. But the oft- 
repeated cries for assistance, the occasional 
closing of a college, and the frequent ex- 
posures of the poorness of the advantages 
offered in certain institutions by those who 
write, not in enmity but in sadness, all tend 
to convince us that there is fault somewhere. 
Either too many colleges have been founded 
for the needs of the people, or they have 
been founded too soon, or the difficulties ot 
starting and conducting such institutions 
have not been sufficiently weighed. 

It may be that all these reasons have had 
an influence in bringing about the present 
condition of things. ‘There can be little 
doubt, it seems to us, that many of the in- 
stitutions called colleges in the country are 
doing little better than preparatory school 
work, and at the same time are cramped for 
want of means to make buth ends meet. 
The instructors are poorly paid, the libra- 
ries do not grow, the buildings can hardly 
be kept in repair, and the offering of better 
advantages to attract more students is out 
of the question. It may be said that this 
state of things is inevitable when institu- 
tions are young, and that as the country 
grows older they will survive and flourish. 
All the colleges of the country, it may truth- 
fully be urged, were weak once; all have 
had to go through about the same struggle 
for life. We are all well aware that this is 
to acertain extent true; but there must be a 
limit somewhere. The number of colleges 
in the country will, sooner or later, be equal 
to its needs, and then the argument can no 
longer hold. It is of course impossible to 
say when the number of colleges exactly 
corresponds to the requirements for higher 
education, or how far the colleges ought to 
lead, and by their existence create a demand 
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for the advantages which they offer. But if 
the way in which colleges are sustained by 
endowments and financial support is any 
measure of the demand for them, the limit 
in this country has already been past, else 
we should not have so many starving insti- 
tutions. Andif the number of students which 
they attract is any measure of the power of 
coileges to create a demand for higher edu- 
cation, that power in this country has been 
over-estimated, else the classes in these in- 
stitutions would exceed a dozen members 
apiece. 

The truth seems to be that colleges, so- 
called, have been founded from divers rea- 
sons, but without any adequate idea of the 
importance of the undertaking and of the 
difficulties which surround it. To found a 
successful college or university is no child’s 
play. Even after the grounds, buildings, 
library, apparatus, etc., have all been ob- 
tained and paid for, the college cannot be 
trusted to sustain itself. There are very few, 
if any, institutions in the country where the 
income from the students would pay the 
running expenses. The professors’ salaries 
must be met partially, at least, from the en- 
dowment of the chairs which they occupy. 
And even in the richest institutions in the 
country, whose endowments are heaviest 
and number of students greatest, the pay of 
the professors is far from liberal. ‘To start ( 
a new college is a work which should be ap- 
proached with the utmost care and circum- 
spection, the most careful measurement of 
resources, and a deep conviction that the 
institution is needed. That this has not 
been sufficiently done in the past is pain- 
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fully evident. The recent closing of Frank- 

lin College in Indiana, the strenuous efforts 

that are being made to secure endowments 

for a numberof the western institutions, and | 
the statements of the critical condition of 
others which continually meet the eye, all 
show that the circumstances were not suffi- 
ciently considered, and sufficient prepara- 
tion was not made before the institutions 
were started. 

If this position be admitted, and the in- 
quiry be raised, what should be done in the 
premises, we would say, first, let no more 
new colleges or universities be founded, at 
least in any portion of the country where 
starving institutions still exist. ‘There may 
be cases in the newer States where new col- 
leges may properly be started, but not even 
than,unless there is an evident need in the cir- 
cumstances of the people, for such an insti- 
tution. And we urge that even in these cases, 
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as in all others, the first step toward setting 
in motion the college or university, which- 
ever it may called, be delayed, until ample 
funds for buildings, library, endowments, 
etc., bealready in hand. The experience 
of Franklin College shows the folly of trust- 
ing promises. Wecan but recommend, in 
one particular, at least, the plan of the pro- 
ectors of the new Central University, that 
is to be somewhere in the south-west, who 
have decided not to commence work until 
they have raised a million of dollars. If 
they think an institution, such as they pro- 
ject, is needed by the Methodists of the 
South-west, this is by all means their wisest 
course; yet we cannot but hope that the mil- 
lion will be raised, and then the new uni- 
versity located in connection with some of 


the weak Methodist colleges in that region, . 


or better still, unite two or three of them in 
one, and add the million to the combina- 
tion. Strengthening a few good institutions, 
enlarging their borders, and making them 
successful, seems to us to be the true sphere 
for the action of those who are anxious to 
do something for the educational interests 
of the country. And in any event, in view 
of the number of chartered colleges in the 
country, and the pecuniary conditions in 
which all, even the best, are situated, it is 
little short of suicidal, and foolish in the 
extreme, to found any more institutions 
nominally devoted to the higher education. 

In the second place, it seems to us that 
something should be done with the colleges 
and universities which now exist. The re- 
port ofthe Commissioner of Education affirms 
that there are three hundred and seventy- 
two institutions in the country, qualified by 
law to confer the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Of this number perhaps a dozen or 
twenty may be called first-class colleges, and 
a hundred more ranked second-class. The 
remainder are weak in funds, weak in in- 
structors, and weak in students. Any one 
who looks over the list will find plenty of col- 
leges and universities, so-called, which have 
three or four instructors, and from two to. 
ten inaclass. They are doing little work, 
and from lack of appliances, necessarily 
poor work. The institutions, of course, 
have their friends, who are trying to sus- 
tain and build them up; but we submit, 
whether it would not be better for quite a 
share of the weak ones to drop both name 
and semblance of college or university, 
and devote themselves to the work of fitting 
students for the larger institutions. There 
is a great lack of good fitting-schools in the 
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country, and many of the colleges, which 
are so poor as colleges, would, if they devo- 
ted their whole force to it, make at least 
medium fitting-schools. It would be some- 
thing ofa fall of dignity and pride, perhaps, 
but it would be an immense advantage to 
the youth of the country. We commend 
the thought to the serious consideration of 
those who are struggling to sustain some of 
the feebler colleges of the country. — Co/- 
lege Courant. 
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BY ANNABELL LEE. 


HEN a school-girl, I particularly dis- 
liked the days on which I was 
obliged to help sweep the school-room. I 
came from the encounter with grimy hands, 
dusty hair and garments, and, if my memory 
serves me correctly, my temper at such times 
was not the most angelic. When I became 
a teacher, I resolved to have as few regular 
sweeping days as possible. I think I have 
found out how to keep clean without very 
much trouble, and my school-room is swept 
but once a week. 

Friday ismycleaningday. Whenschool is 
out at noon, I say to my little band, ‘‘ Now, 
all that want to help me work, raise hands,”’ 
and I have plenty to choose from. I select 
two for sweeping, and two more for a reserve 
when the others tire; two more shake the 
carpets; two scrub the vestibule-closet and 
out-houses, and two sweep and put the cellar 
in order. I put on one of the girl’s sun- 
bonnets and a big apron, and superintend 
the whole of it. Then we throw open the 
windows, dust, lay down carpets, wipe fin- 
ger-marks from the white paint, and wash 
the zinc. I generally have the whole place 
fit for Queen Victoria in half an hour. 
Many hands make the work easy. Then 
we rake up the leaves, and sweep the yards, 
and when all is nicely done, we run down 
to the creek and wash, shake off the dust, 
have a good laugh, and fall to work over 
our dinners with rare appetites. 

On Friday afternoon, I appoint work- 
ers for the following week, to do ‘‘ general 
housework.’’ They are called ‘‘ house 
monitors.’’ Their business is—to pass the 


water four times a day, go around with the > 
hand-basin twice a day to wet all the slate- 
rags, sweeps the vestibule when necessary, 
and once a day to wash thezinc and the front 
door-step. ‘Two carry water, and are called 
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‘¢ water monitors,’’ and in cold weather I 
have a ‘‘fire monitor.’’ His business is—to 
bring ‘coal from the cellar—rake the fire, 
and empty and sift coal. This office is no 
sinecure, and the work is not the most fas- 
cinating in the world. Yet there is quite 
a rivalry to secure it, as well as the other 
situations, and I often have my monitors en- 
gaged for weeks ahead. They work expedi- 
tiously and lose very little time. They 
study at home so as not to miss any lessons. 
I sometimes give little rewards, pencils, pic- 
ture cards, etc., but all seem to take pleas- 
ure in keeping the school-room neat. I 
have a good scraper at the door, and every 
morning I put out the door-mat for the ac- 
commodation of dusty feet. 

Every scholar is responsible for dirt or 
bits, under or near his desk, and is obliged 
to have everything in perfect order before 
going out at noon or recess. No one is al- 
lowed to have eatables in his desk, and the 
law regarding sassafras and birch, baby- 
wood and chestnuts, is as inexorable as that 
of the Medes and Persians ! 

I have a few careless folks. There are one 
or two boys that all thesoap of Colgate & 
Co., and all the water in the Delaware could 
not keep clean. They bid daily defiance to 
combs, towels and the soap-dish. If, after 


line upon line and precept upon precept, 
they persist in coming with unkempt hair, 
dirty hands and clothes, I send them home 


to get freshened up. But my boys are gen- 
erally neat, and are capital workers. They 
don’t lean on the broom-handle, and gossip 
and giggle as the little feminines do! To be 
sure, I have surprised more than one high- 
land fling on the cellar floor, when I thought 
the errand for coal was lengthy. I have 
also l:ad small toads brought up in the scut- 
tle. I have seen heavy bayonet thrusts and 
charges with the broom handles. I have 
seen the most marvelous double-shuffles 
executed on the door-mat; but all these 
things don’t depreciate their general useful- 
ness, andI wouldn’t give a copper for a boy 
who hasn’t fun and whistle and dance in 
him. 

No matter what work I wish done, they 
are always willing and pleased to help do it. 
I hardly know the reason. Probably because 
I always ask them pleasantly—possibly, be- 
cause they see I am not afraid of work my- 
self. The place in which I spend eight 
hours out of twenty-four must be clean and 
attractive. I cannot do my school-work 
well, or with enthusiasm, amid ugly, dirty, 
unsightly surroundings. I have an aversion 
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to ragged, soiled books and broken slates— 
have a place for everything, and there it is 
kept. Why, we even brush out. the flies at 
night! You think that verging on ‘‘ old 
maidism.’’ Well, say it again; I like it! 
Director A. saysI will be wanting fly-screens 
next summer, and Director B. says my cel- 
lar is clean enough for a milk-cellar, and 
even the big, good-looking blonde gentle- 
man, with the official title of County Super- 
intendent, before whom I stand in fear and 
trembling, vouchsafed mea crumb of praise 
on his last official visit. 

So, with my girls as neat as pinks, and 
my boys striving (with many inward groan- 
ings) to be methodically inclined, I sit with 
clean hands and conscience, under my own 
vine and fig-tree; and so puffed up with 
pride am I at my success, that I think I 
should not be molested, or made afraid, if 
the whole School Department at Harrisburg, 
with Dr. Wickersham at the head, were to 
come down some fine day and inspect the 
premises. 

a a 


MUSIC IN TASTE-CULTURE.—No. III. 


BY EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM. 

S music acts directly upon the senses, 

and quickens the mental powers, it is 
therefore highly essential to the culture of 
taste. ‘‘Nothing can exercise a more 
humanizing and refining influence on the 
youthful mind than the divineart. It tem- 
pers rudeness of disposition, enlarges the 
social circle, makes the soul more cosmo- 
politan, and brings us nearer the mil- 
lennium,’’ says a recent writer. 

The soul is reached through the channel 
of hearing. The world is full of sweet 
sounds, but the uneducated ear neither 
enjoys nor understands Nature’s voices. 
**A song in the heart of a child will do as 
much for its character as a fact in its mem- 
ory or a principle in its intellect,’’ says 
another learned author. ‘Therefore, music, 
both vocal and instrumental, should be 
thoroughly taught in our schools, for its 
refining influence softens the rough asperi- 
ties of the play-ground, enters into the home- 
life, permeates all grades of society, is the 
chief attraction of our Sabbath-schools for 
the young, and forms a portion of divine 
worship second only to the teachings of 
those who break the bread of life in the 
sanctuary ; for congregational singing unites 
our hearts as well as voices, and draws us 
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nearer to each other. Singing is highly 
conducive to health, for it expands the 
lungs, strengthens the vocal powers, and 
elevates the spirits. It forms a pleasing 
hiatus in the monotonous round of school 
duties, dispels weariness, lassitude, restless- 
ness, recuperates the mental energies, 
brushes all cobwebs of idleness and slug- 
gishness from the brain, and renders the 
pupil willing to grapple afresh with the 
hardest and most distasteful studies. It 
awakens his perceptions. It gives vm, and 
energy, and Zone to his entire character. It 
brings out the latent strength of his intel- 
lect, awakens ambitious desires, and is, in 
all respects, an assistance instead of hin- 
drance to his progress. It also strengthens 
and educates his esthetic nature. Singing 
gives unity of feeling to all. It makes the 
pupil love his school and home better, by 
diffusing a sunny radiance over the other- 
wise Dead Sea level of his school-life. In 
the home-circle sacred music should be 
cherished as a household god ! 

But how do you teach it in school? do 
you ask? I will tell you as lucidly as pos- 
sible. First, I write the azr and the first 
verse of some lively, appropriate song, and 
sing it through carefully myself; then ask 
the pupils to keep their eyes on the notes, 
and where they go up high to sing high, 
and when they go down to let their voices 
fall. At the same time I point to each 
note on the blackboard, where the song is 
written, and thus enforce strict attention. 

‘‘Ah, but suppose your pupils do not 
know the notes?’’ youask. If they do not, 
my friend, they will in one lesson under- 
stand how to follow, with eye and voice, 
the characters which are written upon the 
staff. Thus they will not only learn the 
song by ear, but by sight. 

In hundreds of the German schools vocal 
music is taught only in this manner. But 
I do not stop here. Several times each 
week I call their attention to the lines, 
spaces, different kinds of notes and rests, 
and of “me, also, and after a few drills of 
this kind they will be able to tell you all 
about it, and not only sing it from memory, 
but copy it correctly. Mothers as well as 
teachers should be able to read ‘‘-the notes’’ 
at sight, also to give instruction, at least in 
the rudiments, in order to sing the new and 
beautiful pieces of vocal music which appear 
monthly on their centre-tables, on their 
desks, and in the Sabbath-school. Singing 
creates longings after purity of heart, 
besides giving birth to nobler aspirations 
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and purer ideal creations. - It also tends to 
beautify the spiritual or hidden life, and 
draws our thoughts toward the Infinite. 

As the natural ear, when placed over the 
mouth of a pearl-lined sea-shell, hears the 
distant tones of old ocean, so does that 
inner organ of the soul, when listening to 
the flute-like melody of young voices, catch 
the low under-tones of those delicious waves 
of harmony which make glad the city of 
our God. 


Perhaps—God only knows—the little child 

First stranded on the murky shores of time, 

Hears, in the lullaby or cradle hymn, 

Some angel music borne across the strait 

Which separates celestial lands from ours; 

But this we £zow. our souls will never lose 

Their hold on Heav’n until the rime of sin 

Obscures their love of music, Teach it well, 

And listen, while sweet, child-like voices fill 

Each school with choral waves of harmony, 

Until the dull Sahara of our lives 

Is merged into the Lethe, and instead 

We see a mirage of Elysian fields, 

In order to be thoroughly educated, ‘‘ we 
must cultivate the emotional as well as the 
intellectual nature, for the former is by far 
the most important part of our organiza- 
tion.’’ How little real enjoyment would 
all the wealth of the Orient bring us with- 
out friendship, hopes, loves, sympathetic 
feelings, complacency, sensibility and imagi- 
nation! Do the rich treasures of the intel- 
lect render the miser happy? Ah, no! 
As I have already intimated, in a former 
essay, we are, in this practical age, in dan- 
ger of losing sight of the grandeur of God’s 
handiwork, of our obligations to society. 
Speaking of this most useful branch of edu- 
cation—heart-culture—allow me to add that 
without it, as in the case of the unfortunate 
Ruloff, all research and intellectual training 
will be useless. Knowing, therefore, that 
the moral faculties are touched by the sen- 
sibilities, and that the latter are refined by 
taste, let us strive to perfect our Christian 
character, to so live that the inner graces 
of the soul will gleam out, in facial expres- 
sion, like an imprisoned light shining 
through a translucent vase, or the aureola 
around the head of some pictured saint of 
medieval ages. ‘There is no branch of edu- 
cation more useful than that of the ear and 
vocal organs in the formation and perfec- 
tion of an esthetic taste, or of heart-culture. 

Honesdale, Pa. 


<> 
> 





THE consumption of iron of all kinds in the United 
States in 1872 is estimated at 4,311,500 tons, of 
which the railroads are put down for 2,478,500 tons. 
Pennsylvania alone made 702,819 tons. 
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OUR SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that the 
last few years are remarkable chiefly 
tor the great expenses incurred in the erec- 
tion of a large number of fine school-houses, 
it is nevertheless true that in many of the 
very cities and towns in which these expen- 
sive buildings are found, children are often 
crowded into small, ill-ventilated school- 
rooms, in numbers out of all proportion to 
their capacity to accommodate. It not in- 
frequently happens that so much money is 
-expended upon one school building, as to 
virtually prevent the erection of others, equal- 
ly necessary ; nay, so much and such deter- 
mined popular opposition is frequently en- 
gendered by this course, as seriously inter- 
feres with and cripples the educational ope- 
rations of those districts. It is, however, 
probable that the era of extravagant build- 
ing is passed, andit is-not at all unlikely that 
the opposite extreme will be indulged in, 
in the more immediate future. 

If this view is correct, it follows that there 
is great danger that unless proper care is ex- 
ercised, irreparable injury may be inflicted 
uponsome communities. ‘The question now 
arises, what can and what ought the State to 
do to prevent the erection ot school-houses 
entirely too small and unsuitable for the pur- 
pose? As the matter now stands, the State 
can do no more than recommend to Boards 
of Directors the adoption of plans provided 
by the department. Without, for the pres- 
ent, entering into the merits of the ‘‘Pennsy]- 
vania school architecture,’’ which, *by the 
way, are seriously questioned in some quar- 
ters, suffice it to say that the power ot the 
department being limited to mere recom- 
mendation, any Board may erect as unsuita- 
ble a building as it pleases ; it may pen chil- 
dren into a hut not fit for cattle, it may 
crowd a hundred into a room not large 
enough for fifty, it may build too small by 
half, or in short, provide the most insuffi- 
cient and objectionable school accommoda- 
tions imaginable, and there is no remedy to 
prevent its measures from being consum- 
mated. 

The evil effects of over-crowded school- 
rooms are the more to be guarded against as 
they are generally inflicted upon the small- 
est, and hence not only the most easily and 
permanently affected, but also the most help- 
less scholars. In fact, the high and gram- 
mar schools are generally provided with 
good rooms, while primary schools receive 
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but little consideration at the hands of school 
officials. 

Moreover, many of the evils now attribut- 
ed to defective instruction, long sessions, 
and overtasking pupils, are the results of over- 
crowded school-rooms and consequent viti- 
ated air inhaled by the pupils. 

Now, if the State has the right to compel 
schools to be kept open five months in the 
year, it seems as though it should have the 
additional power to prevent the evils above 
spoken of. Nor would this be very difficult. 
What is wanted is not the power to compel 
the adoption of this or that plan of building. 
All that is necessary is the authority to per- 
scribe how many square feet of surface, and 
how many cubic feet of space must be pro- 
vided for each scholar in the room, how 
many scholars may be placed in the care of 
one teacher, and the means of ingress and 
egress. Is it impossible to accomplish this 
by legislation? Is it objectionable, and if 
so, why? Shall a citizen have no appeal 
against the short-sighted, penurious policy 
of over-crowding primary schools adopted 
by Boards of Directors who can afford to 
send their own children to private schools ? 
Is it right to tax him to support hot-beds ot 
disease and death? Is it reasonable to ask 
him to support schools so unhealthy as to 
undermine the strongest constitution with 
which nature has endowed his children, and 
to prevent mental activity and growth? 

ADVOCATE. 


—_____<@———_— 


EXAMINATION IN COLUMBUS. 


HE following questions were recently 
presented to a class of applicants for 
certificates to teach in the public schools of 


Columbus, Ohio. The sets of questions 
were prepared by the different examiners, 
and hence are not uniform in their require- 
ments. The lowest average per cent. of 
correct answers was in arithmetic, and the 
next in orthography—in reply to the five 
questions. Only the applicants for posi- 
tions in grammar schools answered the ques- 
tions in physics and botany. ‘Theexamina- 
tion continued two days. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

1. What is meant by the objective method of teach- 
ing ? 

°. Why should this method be used in teaching 
little children ? 

3. What do you understand by teaching a rule in- 
ductively ? Give an illustration, 
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4. What are the advantages of the written method 
of teaching spelling ? 

5. What are the characteristics of a good question ? 
Of a good answer ? 

6. What ends should the teacher seek to attain in 
the government of a school ? 

7. What is your opinion of the ‘self-reporting ” 
system ? 

8. What are the objects of punishment in school ? 

g. What is your opinion of the use of prizes as an 
incentive to study ? 

10. What moral qualities should the teacher care- 
fully cultivate in his pupils? How can this best be 
done? 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


1. Into what three general classes are the elemen- 
tary sounds of the English language divided? Give 
examples. 

2, What sounds compose the words agaiz and 
bouquet ? Write each word phonically. 

3. How many and what sounds has ch? Give 
examples. 

4. .What is a diphthong ? Give examples of proper 
and improper diphthongs. 

5. Divide the following words into syllables, mark 
the accent, and also the vowel sound in each accent- 
ed syllable: inquiry, industry, interesting, trrevoca- 
ble, maintenance. 

—The following words, pronounced by the exam- 
iners, were spelled by the examinees in writing: 
arrogant, abhorrence, pursuing, inflammable, antece- 
dent, votaries, irascible, niggardly, unsullied, con- 
noisseur. 


oO 
o 


READING. 


1, What is emphasis ? 

2. How may errors in emphasis be best corrected ? 

2. What is meant by inflection ? 

4. What three conditions are essential to the cor- 
rect reading of a sentence ? 

5. When may ‘‘ concert reading” be used with 
advantage ? 

[Each applicant also read selected paragraphs. ] 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Give two proofs of the spherical form of the 
earth. 
2. In what direction does the earth rotate on its 
axis, and how many degrees does it move per hour ? 
3. What would be the relative length of day and 
night if the earth’s axis were perpendicular to the 
plane of its orbit ? 
4. Which pole of the earth is now in continual 
darkness? Which will be next December? Why? 
5. What are the three principal causes or circum- 
stances which affect climate ? 
6. Why do so few large rivers flow from the West- 
ern Continent into the Pacific Ocean ? 
7. Name all the States that border on Lake Erie. 
8. Name the four largest cities in the Mississippi 
Valley, and give the location of each. 
9g. Name all the countries of Europe that border 
rs the Mediterranean Sea (not including the Black 
ea). 


10. Draw an outline map of Ohio, locating the four - 


principal rivers and the five largest cities. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


1. Write the possessive form of the plural number 
of child, parson, lady. 

2. Give all the participles of the verbs, go and 
write. 

3. What is a regular verb ? 

4. What is meant by the person of a verb? 

5. Why are not intransitive verbs used in the pas- 
sive voice? : 

6. What parts of speech may the word ¢hat be? 
Give examples. 

7, What is the mode and tense of each of the verbs 
in the sentence, “ Let justice be done though the 
heavens fall.” 

8. Give the case and government of the nouns in 
the sentence: ’ 

* And twilight gray, 
Had in her sober livery all things clad.”’ 

g. Parse the first two words in thesentence: “ Be- 
ing poor, he was industrious.” 

10, What is the difference between a compound 
sentence and a complex sentence? Give examples. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. In simple subtraction when the figure in the 
minuend denotes a number less than that in ihe sub- 
trahend, how is the operation performed, and on 
what principles does it depend ? 

2. What is the difference between simple, com- 
pound and denominate numbers ? 

3 Explain the principles involved in inverting the 
divisor in the division of fractions. 

4. AShip starts from a point in the North Latitude 
15° 20’and Longitude West from Greenwich 20° 
45’, and sails to a point South Latitude 30° 50’ and 
Longitude East from Greenwich 10° 30’; has the 
vessel gained or lost in time, and how much ? 

5. Reduce the following expression to a decimal 
fraction, carrying it to four decimal places : 

t 348, 9 
th 4t-# 

6. The average enrollment in a school’ for one 
week is 75 scholars, the average attendance is 48; 
what is the per cent. of attendance. 

7. ‘* $256 00. Cotumeus O., Afr7/ 10, 1873. 

‘* Nine months after date | promise to pay to the or- 
der of John Doe two hundred and fifty-six doilars; value re- 
ceived. ; Ricuarp Rosg,’? 

What was the legal value of the above note on the 
day it was given? 

8, What is the above note worth now at a bank 
discounting it at 8 per cent per annum ? 

9g. Bought Hocking Valley Railroad stock at 40 
per cent. below par, and sold it at 20 per cent. above 
par; what was my gain per cent? 

10. The surface of all the sides of a cubical box is 
1176 square inches; what is the length and breadth 
of one side ? 





HISTORY. 


1. What were the results of the French and In- 
dian war? 

2. How and from whom was Florida acquired as 
a possession of the United States ? 

3. What do you understand by a “protective 
tariff” ? 

4. Name all the wars in which the United States 
has been engaged, and the causes of each, 
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5. Give the names of the Presidents in their order, 
the length of time each served, and the year each was 
elected. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1. What are the three branches of the United 
States Government, and in whom or what is each 
branch vested ? 

2. What are the general functions of each branch? 

3. Describe the method of choosing a President of 
the United States ? 

4. What are the various provisions for supplying 
the place of the Chief Executive of the Government 
in the event of his death or removal from office ? 

How can an alien become a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States ? 


PHYSICS. 


1, Explain the principle on which the steam-en- 

ne operates. 

2. Which is the best solvent, hot water or cold, 
and why ? 

3. What is a barometer? 
on which it acts. 

4. What are the main principles on which Morse’s 
Electric Telegraph depend ? 

5. What do you understand by the correlation of 
forces ? Give illustrations. 


BOTANY. 


. What are stipules ? 
. Define venation, 
. Name the parts of a grass leaf. 
Name the different leaves on the blackboard, 


Explain the principle 


4 
(Fig. 1, 2, 3 and 4.) 

5. Name and draw at least five different shapes of 
stems. 


DRAWING. 

1. In drawing horizontal lines, how should the 
arm be held? 

2. In drawing vertical lines, how should the arm 
be held ? 

3. What is an inclined line? In how many direc- 
tions can it be drawn? Give an example? 

4. How can you ascertain the inclination of a 
line? Give an example. 

5. Draw and shade the example given on the 
blackboard, 


PENMANSHIP. 


1. What is the first instruction to be given in teach- 
ing writing? 

2. Define dase line, head Line. 

3. Name the three simple movements in writing. 

4. Write a set of capital letters, 

5. Give the analysis of the capital T, 

Write the following as a specimen of your pen- 

manship: ‘ Too low they build, who build beneath 
the stars,” 


— 


MUSIC. 


1. Of how many lines and spaces does the musical 
staff consist ? 

2. On what line is the G clef situated ? 

3. Write the scale of C major with quarter notes 
in 2 time. 
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4. If we number the C scale, counting C one, 
which are the two small steps (seconds) in letters and 
numbers ? 

5. What scale follows the C scale in sharps ? 

6. What is the large second from’ C ? 

7. Write the signature and scale of G major in 2 
time. 

8. What does each measure contain in } time? 

9 How does a dot influence a note after which it 
stands ? 

10. Analyze the music on the blackboard. 


—__— 


We add, from the Ohio Ed. Monthly, the 
answers to the questions on ‘‘ Theory and 
Practice,’’ given by one of the applicants— 
a lady of five years’ experience in teaching. 
The time allowed was about one hour. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


1. By the objective method of teaching is meant 
that method which aims to instruct by means of 
objects. It aims to bring the object before the chil- 
dren in order that from this tangible object they may 
obtain real knowledge. 

2. This method should be used in teaching chil- 
dren because it brings into use the perceptive facul- 
ties, through which we must necessarily first obtain 
our knowledge of the outer world, and, of course, 
these faculties must be first cultivated. The chil- 
dren remember better that knowledge which they 
obtain by the use of their senses, in examining visi- 
ble, real things, 

3. By teaching a rule inductively, we mean teach- 
ing by means of example; that is, explain an exam- 
ple so thoroughly that every pupil understands every 
step; then allow each one in his own language to 
tell how he performs the example, which is really 
the rule, By correcting the manner of expression, 
dropping unnecessary words, they will very soon see 
that they themselves have made a rule which is 
almost precisely like the one given by the author. 

4. We make use of our knowledge of spelling 
almost entirely in writing. Consequently a large part 
of our drill in teaching spelling should be written, 
Then, too, in spelling we are guided a great deal by 
the form of a word,and this form is only brought 
before us by writing and printing. Another great ad- 
vantage is, that it gives a drill in both spelling and 
writing. In other written exercises, want of time 
necessitates hasty, and consequently, careless writing ; 
but in a spelling exercise, the exercise is never or 
should never be so long but that ample time may be 
given to its reproduction as a carefully written exer- 
cise. In oral spelling, the teacher may misunder- 
stand the pupil; in written spelling there is no pos- 
sible chance for misunderstanding. 

5. A good question should be carefully worded, in 
order that there may be no ambiguity: it should be 
comprehensive, with a definite aim A good answer 
should be a complete sentence, comprehensive, en- 
tirely answering all parts of the question, but still as 
short and concise as the question will admit, 

6. A teacher should, in the government of a school, 
maintain that order which is necessary to the pro- 
gress of her school. She should endeavor to instill 
into her pupils a love of order and honor, and in order 
to do this, she must govern as far as possible by mild 
yet firm means, No teacher can do this until she 
can command the full respect of her pupils. 
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7. The “self-reporting system” is, as a system, 
injurious toa school. In aschool where there is a 
high sense of honor, it might be used, but even then, 
with an ambitious scholar, there may be a temptation 
to give a slightly incorrect report. With a majority 
of schools, there is not that keen sense of honor 
which will justify the self-reporting system. While 
some will in every case conscientiously report correct- 
ly, others will not, and thus injustice is done, and 
that, too, in no innocent way. We ought not thus 
to lead our scholars into temptation. 

8. The objects of punishment are: 1. To preserve 
order by placing a penalty on all that tends to de- 
stroy order, 2. To discipline the scholar, that he may 
learn that most diflicult of lessons—to govern him- 
self. 

g. The use of prizes as incentives to study depends 
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upon the school, Ina school where there is little 
disposition to study, little life, they are sometimes of 
advantage. As a general thing, however, the pupil 
studies more for the prize than the knowledge; and 
his education, instead of being a drawing out of his 
faculties, is reallya cramming in, and at present we- 
have, at any rate, too much cramming and not 
enough of real thought. 

1o. Ateacher should endeavor to cultivate truth, 
honor, love of country, good laws, and of God, This 
is a work of patience, and how it can best be done is 
a hard question, The teacher must be thoroughly 
imbued with a love of all good things herself, and 
by “line upon line,” “ precept upon precept,’ as oc- 
casion may offer, strive to lead those who are com- 
mitted to her care to be true to themselves, to their 
fellow-men, and to their God. 





— 
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XONTRIBUTORS.—Let no one fail to 
C read thoughtfully Dr. Shumaker’s arti- 
cle in this number on the ‘‘ Inner Life of 
Schools.’’ The subject is well chosen, and 
its discussion admirable. We have of late 
years devoted mueh time and money to the 
improvement of the outside mechanism of 
our system of public instruction ; it is high 
time more attention should be given to its 
inner workings. Dr. Shumaker is, we trust, 
but the pioneer of a new line of effort. 

Technical Education is now beginning to 
attract in this country the attention it de- 
serves. 
subject in a concise but comprehensive man- 
ner, 

Prof. Edward Brooks, of the Millersville 
State Normal School, begins in this number 
a series of five papers on ‘‘ Arithmetical 
Reasoning.’’ ‘The lovers of Metaphysics, 
as well as the the lovers of Mathematics, 
will find food for thought in these papers ; 
and, withal, they contain valuable lessons 
for teachers. 

Annabel! Lee, a favorite with the readers 
of the JourNaL, and whose article in our 
August number on ‘‘ How I Made My School 
Attractive,’’ was widely copied, tells in her 
own sprightly style, ‘‘How I Keep My 
School-Room Clean.’’ Miss Emma May 
Buckingham gives us another good article 
on ‘* Music in Taste-Culture.’’ And several 
other contributors favor us. Indeed, we 





Chancellor Woods’ paper treats the | 





take pride in thinking this number one of 
our best. 


THe EDITOR of the Popular Science 
Monthly, in an article in the November 
number on the “Relation of Body and 
Mind,”’ has this to say of the teacher and 
his preparation for his work : 

He who aspires to the noble work of developing a 
human being must take the whole nature of that being 
into account. He has no right to cleave it asunder 
and throw away one part of it, especially that part: 
which is the organism of life, and brings the individ- 
ual into relation with the universe. The teacher- 
who has only attained an intellectual comprehension. 
of certain branches in which heis to give instruction, 
has hardly entered upon his preparation. As we 
have elsewhere written: “ Education is an affair of 
the laws of our being, involving a wide range of con-- 
siderations—an affair of the air respired, its moisture, 
temperature, density, purity and electrical state in 
their physiological effects; an affair of food, diges- 
tion and nutrition; of the quantity, quality and 
speed of the blood sent to the brain; of clothing 
and exercise, fatigue and repose; health and disease,, 
or variable volition and automatic nerve action; of 
fluctuating feeling, redundancy and exhaustian of 
nerve-power, sensuous impressibility, temperament, 
family history, constitutional predisposition and un- 
conscious influence ; of material surroundings, and a 
host of agencies which stamp themselves upon the 
plastic organism and re-appear in character.” 


Mr. W. H. SHELLEY, Superintendent of 
schools of the borough of York, since re- 
turning from his European trip of last 
summer, has written two lectures, one upon 
‘“‘London”’ and another on ‘‘The Rhine 
and Switzerland,’’ which he will deliver at 
Institutes during Christmas week. Both 
contain educational. notes made while 
abroad. 
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AN interesting feature of the Institute 
session at Lancaster, was the course of lec- 
tures on Natural Science, by Prof. Brene- 
man. ‘The matter presented was such as to 
fix the thought and awaken the interest of 
the growing teacher. ‘The Professor puts 


his points very clearly, but it is in the direc- 
tion of experiments that he especially excels. 


THE history of the development of the 
different sciences points clearly to the mode 
in which they should be taught. The hu- 
man mind acquires knowledge by its own 
unaided efforts in the same way that it best 
acquires it from books and teachers. A child 
among us is the man of a barbaric stage of 
civilization. The following extract from 
Mr. Galton’s Tropical South Africa, will 
exemplify this doctrine with respect to 
arithmetic: 

When the Dammaras wish to express four they 
take to their fingers, which are to them as formidable 
instruments of calculation as a sliding rule is to an 
English school-boy, They puzzle very much after 
five, because no spare hand remains to grasp and se- 
-cure the fingers that are required for units. Yet they 
seldom lose oxen; the way in which they discover the 
Joss of one is not the numberof theherd being di- 
aminished, but by the absence of a face they know. 
When bartering is going on, each sheep must be 
paid for separately. Thus, suppose two sticks of 
tobacco to be the rate of exchange tor one sheep, it 
would sorely puzzle a Dammara to take two sheep 
and give him four sticks. I have done so and seena 
man put two of the sticks apart, and take a sight over 
them at one of the sheep he was about to sell. Hav- 
ing satisfied himself that one was honestly paid for, 
and finding to his surprise that exactly two sticks re- 
‘mained in hand to settle the account for the other 
sheep, he would be afflicted with doubts; the trans- 
action seemed to come out too “ pat” to be correct, 
and he would refer back to the first couple of sticks ; 
and then his mind got hazy and confused and wan- 
dered from one sheep to the other, and he broke off 
the transaction until two sticks were put into his 
hand, and one sheep driven away, and then the other 
two sticks given him, and the second sheep driven 
away. 

Any one can see that the Dammara is asa 
little child learning to count. ‘The small 
amount of arithmetic he knows he has 
learned from objects; and as nature has 
taught him, so the child should be taught. 


Way do not more young men go to col- 
lege? Itis admitted that our colleges as a 
whole have not kept pace with the progress 
made in our common schools. Why? Dr. 
McCosh says, ‘*‘ The grand difficulty which 
colleges have to contend against arises from 
there being so few schools fitted to prepare 
young men for them.’’ But why are there 
not more schools of this character? For 
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the reason, we venture to suggest, of a want 
of full sympathy between the colleges and 
the schools immediately below them, and a 
want of conformity in their respective courses 
of instruction. 

In former years, before our public school 
systems had reached their present stage of 
growth, the colleges were fed by students 
prepared in academies, of which large num- 
bers flourished in every thickly settled section 
of the country. These academies were gen- 
erally founded and taught by graduates of 
colleges. They were in most cases denom- 
inational, as were the colleges. The church 
controlled, in the main, both classes of in- 
stitutions, and they worked together in en- 
tire harmony. Boys in the academies were 
encouraged to prepare for college, and their 
studies were directed to that end. The 
academies, indeed, were preparatory schools 
for the colleges. 

Subsequently, the systems of education 
established by the State began to develop 
into graded schools, high schools, and the 
weaker academies that stood in their way 
were pushed to the wall and began to die. 
With this new class of ‘‘upper schools” 
there came different teachers and different 
courses of study from those of the old acad- 
emies. ‘The teachers, instead of being col- 
lege-bred meh, were mostly men trained in 
the common schools themselves, or in nor- 
mal schools in close sympathy with them, 
The courses of study were planned by men 
of affairs, serving on school-boards, and 
looked much more to practical business than 
to literary culture or mental discipline. 
Boys left the high schools, not to enter 
college, but to commence work in some 
office, store, shop or mill. ‘The conse- 
quence of all this was largely to decrease the 
number of young men seeking a collegiate 
education, and to. create a breach between 
colleges and the schools immediately below 
them. 

In large measure the state of things just 
described applies to the present time, and 
explains why no more young men go to 
college. But the high schools and the 
colleges are much nearer together than they 
were a few years ago. A good degree of 
sympathy now exists between their respective 
friends. Both are beginning to take broader 


‘views of education, and a sense of mutual 


dependence is springing up. The colleges 
are establishing scientific and_ technical 
courses of study that complement and com- 
plete the practical courses of the high 
schools. The high schools, too, brought 
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into closer communion with the classic learn- 
ing and literary culture of the colleges, are 
directing more attention to the study of 
Latin and Greek. The two classes of in- 
stitutions are doing one work, and the future 
seems to promise that they will mutually 
co-operate in doing it. Hasten the glad 
day. 


<< 
—_ 


EDUCATION IN THE NEW CONSTI- 
TUTION. 





HE frame of the new Constitution about 

to be voted upon by the people makes 

a number of changes in relation to educa- 
tion. The principal ones are the following : 

It changes the name of Superintendent of 
Common Schools to that of ‘‘ Superintendent 
of Public Instruction,’’ makes the Superin- 
intendent of Public Instruction a member of 
the Executive department, provides for his 
appointment by the Governor, and increases 
his term of office to four years. 

Appropriations to public schools are al- 
lowed a place in the general appropriation 
bill, with the appropriations for the expenses 
of the State government. 

Appropriations to Normal Schools estab- 
lished by law, for the professional training 
of teachers for the public schools of the State, 
are excepted from the provision that requires 
appropriations to any charitable or educa- 
tional institution not under the absolute con- 
trol of the Commonwealth, to pass the Leg- 
islature by a vote of two-thirds of all the 
members elected to each house. 

The article on Education in the present 
Constitution reads thus : 

ec. 1. The Legislature shall, as soon as conveni- 
ently may be, provide by law for the establishment 
of schools throughout the State, in such manner that 
the poor may be taught gratis. 

Sec. 2. The arts and sciences shall be promoted in 
one or more seminaries of learning. 

The following is the article on Education 
in the proposed one. 

Sec. 1. The Legisiature shall provide for the main- 
tenance and support of a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of public schools, wherein all the children of 
this Commonwealth above the age of six years may 
be educated; and the Legislature shall appropriate 
at least one million dollars each year for that pur- 

ose. 
7 Sec. 2. No money raised for the support of the 
public schools of the Commonwealth shall be appro- 
priated to or used for the support of any sectarian 
school. 

Sec. 3. Women, twenty-one years of age and up- 
wards, shall be eligible to any office of control or 
man.igement under the school law of this State. 


The new article, on the whole, is to be 
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preferred to the old one. The first section 
especially is much broader and more liberal 
than the corresponding section the place of 
which it is proposed to take. It confers all 
the power needed to secure proper legisla- 
tion concerning truant, vagrant and neg- 
lected children. 

We regret exceedingly that no special 
provision was made for laying the founda- 
tion for a higher education than that fur- 
nished by the publicschools. The framers of 
the old constitution seem to have had broader 
views in this respect. We wish the old article, 
if nothing better could have been originated, 
concerning the promotion of the arts and 
sciences, had been retained. 

The provision that no money raised for 
the support of public schools shall be used 
for the support of sectarian schools is right, 
but scarcely needed in Pennsylvania. 

If women should be made eligible to any 
office, there seems a propriety in that office 
being connected with the control and man- 
agement of schools. We hope the experi- 
ment will more than justify the expectations 
of its friends. 

On the whole, the educational provisions 
ofthe new Constitution are an advance upon 
those of the old one ; but the truth compels 
us to say that they are not all we had hoped 
for. 


<< 
fom 





TRAINING THE CONSCIENCE. 


T is encouraging to notice the promi- 
nence given this year in theseveral State 
and National educational conventions to 
topics relating to the moral training of the 
young. The terrible truth begins to be 
realized that the timesthreaten the decay of 
public virtue among us. ‘The greed for 
money seems to be gradually eating away 
the sense of honor, honesty and patriotism ; 
and, as is natural, teachers and friends of 
education are looking to see whether any 
part of the fault can be found in our schools, 
and if ‘so, are anxious to apply a remedy. 
One of the strongest and best expressed pa- 
pers on this subject with which we have met, 
is that of Mr. H.F. Harrington, Superinten- 
dent of schools in New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, read before the Elementary Section of 
the National Association at its recent meet- 
ing in Elmira. We invite the attention of 
our readers to the concluding portion of the 
paper presented below: 


“You have a very poor opinion of the conservative 
moral influence of our schools,” you may say. I re- 
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tort, Is there anything which should lead me to hold 
a favorable one? Is the moral condition of the 
American people so pure, so progressive, so admira- 
ble, as to glorify the fountain heads of her civiliza- 
tion and character? Have we occasion to shake 
hands here to-day in mutual congratulations, as 
American educators, and to say. “ Allis sound, all is 
auspicious; let us shout hallelujah over the bril- 
liant results that have been achieved, and separate to 
tread again our familiar paths of labor, confident of a 
yet more magnificent future?” Ah, the eloquence 
has become cheap—very cheap—which bewails the 
decadence of the nation’s virtue, the emasculation of 
her once world-honored manhood, the crowding 
infamies that disgrace the annals of her political and 
civic life, when we read the words of an orator, “Has 
it come to this, that America can undertake nothing 
without a scandal annexed, a suspicion at least—a 
Vienna Exposition, a Freedmen’s Bureau, a Pacific 
Railway, a Presidential campaign, a Washington 
Treaty ?”” We bow our heads in abasement as we make 
the stinging admission, ‘- It Aas come to this!” 

But perhaps the men who have inflicted these 
shames are exceptional, not representative men; the 
great heart of the nation is still sound and healthful, 
and nothing impugns the moral influence of our 
schools. Perhaps the worst sin of the people as a 
whole is only their easy-going tolerance of the crimes 
of those in places of prominence who have betrayed 
the trust reposed inthem. Unfortunately for this 
caveat, these men are not all of a single origin nora 
single class, ‘ Mr, Stillman,’’ said Kossuth, “you 
must get rid of your politicians, or before fifty years 
they will ruin your country.” But the regiments of 
developed rascals who have held places of trust, are 
not all politicians. ‘The crimes they have committed 
are not all salary steals and ‘Ring Tweedisms,” 
Our railroad directors water their stocks over and over 
to defraud the public, and misappropriate the earnings 
to defraud their stockholders ; and in their company 
we are introduced into another class of society, Bank 
presidents embezzle the funds of their banks, and 
millionaire merchants manipulate their invoices to 
cheat the government, who have heen conspicuous 
as leaders in churches and superintendents of Sun- 
day-schools; and with agonized emotion we are 
brought into the very heart of American society on 
another side. The money dealers of Wall street 
handle stocks and gold according to the morals of the 
gambling saloon and the State’s prison, and the door 
opens wide into still another circle of society. You 
hear lawyers of the highest respectability and culture 
prostituting their exalted talents in striving to turn 
loose upon the public once more the thieves and mur- 
derers whose guilt is clear as the noonday, You 
know that that have their price forsuch service; 
a price which will always command them; and 
through ‘them, society makes yet another of its as- 
tounding revelations. And when we apply that 
critical test to the public conscience which is found 
in the answer to the question, How does society 
treat its rogues of high degree?—in what temper 
does it discuss their crimes ?—our excuses crumble 
into dust, and our quivering lips areshut, Their ras- 
calities are sugar-coated with deiic:te euphemisms, 
Their embezzlements zre * financial irregularities.” 
They did not mean to be dishonest—thcy have only 
committed the too-prevalent error of using other 
funds than their own. And as for themselves, they 
find hosts of friends to pet them in their “ misfor- 
tunes,” If they have wealthy relatives, their pecula- 
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tions or defalcations are made good, there is no 
prosecution, and after a season of judicious seclusion, 
they re-appear in full feather, good as new, to run a 
fresh career. Or, if they happen to be tried and con- 
demned, petitions for pardon load the table of the 
Executive, before they are fairly warm in the prison 
uniform! 

To compound a felony has come to be regarded 
as innocent a thing and as much a matter of course 
as to compromise with a failing debtor, Congress- 
men do not return their portion of the salary grab in 
response to the general denunciation, because they 
believe that the people are not in earnest in con- 
demning it; because, as a periodical has pointedly 
expressed it, they do not think the moral damage to 
them in public estimation will reach five thousand 
dollars, the amount of the steal. Who dare say that 
the rogues we have been considering are not repre- 
sentative men? Who dare deny—to appropriate a 
phrase so apt, yet so terrible in its suggestiveness as 
to make us tremble while we make use of it—that the 
dry rot has penetrated the conscience of the land! 

I think we must be prepared by this time to receive 
with tolerance, at least, a suggestion that our schools, 
as a whole, are not a vitally conservative force in 
connection with the public morals; that the virile 
manhood which gave nobility and right direction to 
citizenship in the days of the fathers of the republic, 
and which it is the paramount duty of our schools to 
cherish, has dropped out of the ideal of the people, 
and I earnestly plead with the educators of the 
country to aid etfectively in rehabilitating that ideal. 
I plead with them to accomplish this, first of all and 
most of all, by earnest labor to get it into the hearts 
of the people, of school authorities, of teachers, of 
scholars, not as a mere superficial sentiment, but a 
life-inspiring principle, that the production of man- 
hood is the crowning purpose of school culture. It 
is for this and this only that Ihave spoken. Let the 
arguments I have offered cover the field for which 
they were intended—no more, no less. Let the il- 
lustrations I have employed be pressed into no ser- 
vice they were not intended to perform. I do not 
ask that there shall be express religious teachings in 
the schools. I have nowhere intimated that such 
teaching is necessary. I do not ask that there should 
be less of intellectual stady than now, Let there 
continue to be as much as ever—more, if you will; 
more certainly, which is quite possible in some direc- 
tions, of a better kind. I do not underrate or de- 
spise our public schools. God bless them !—for they 
cradJe, as I believe, some of the best elements of the 
nation’s life, If I have seemed to detract from their 
good repute, it is because I have spoken from the 
plane of their magnificent possibilities, as yet untried 
and undeveloped, 

I am fully aware of the difficulties which beset the 
endeavor to develop them, and content myself, there- 
fore, with urging upon your attention that grand 
starting point of all endeavor, the creation of a strong, 
exacting public sentiment, I would have the ideal 
of the highest appropriate service to be rendered by 
our schools so dominant in the national heart, that it 
should keep school authorities, teachers and scholars 
ever under the pressure of its fervid, clamorous ex- 
pectancy. I would have it so envelop the school- 
room, filling its very atmosphere, toning its activities, 
inspiring its life, that it should mould the scholars 
into a frame of plastic receptivity; and so work in 
the teachers’ hearts that they should never enter its 
doors without a fresh consecration to its high be- 
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hests, chastening their speech, dictating their disci- 
pline, coloring all their instruction, making them 
watchful over their own characters as being more 
than anything else the producers of character, and 
setting each child before them as a being to be won 
to glorious fidelity to himself, his country and his 
God. Give but the ideal to dominate everywhere— 
as the grand starting-point—and the coveted renova- 
tion will follow, sure as the morning follows the sun. 


~—_> 
> 





THE SCHOOL-Room. 


JupiciaL Tracuine.—Dr. Schenck, in 
criticising the system of teaching practiced 
in the public schools of the city of New York, 
says: 

The office of the teacher has become merely judi- 
cial—to decide whether the pupil knows his lesson 
or deserves a flogging. If the child does not-under- 
stand everything without the aid of the teacher, he is 
adunce. During the hour of study the pupil is left 
to himself; the recitation hour being devoted to re- 
citing what he has had no assistance in learning. 


This criticism is probably no more just as 
concerns the teaching of New York, than as 
concerns that practiced elsewhere ; but there 
is a great deal in all parts of the country 
that goes by the name of teaching, that 
consists of little more than hearing and 
judging by recitations; and we like the name, 
‘judicial teaching,’’ applied by Dr. Schenck 
to the dull, dry, mechanical process, as it 
puts it in happy contrast with the nurturing, 
strength-giving, hope-inspiring, soul-cultur- 
ing work that is always the result of true 
teaching. ‘The teacher isnot merely a judge 
to try and elicit evidence as to whether or 
not the prisoners in the class before him are 
guilty of not knowing their lessons. His 
office is amuch higher and nobler one. 


ScHooL LIBRARIES,—As the youth of a Common- 
wealth are those in whom is vested its future power, 
it becomes, then. of vital importance that everything 
should be done which can possibly be to render this 
power most efficient. The State makes ample pro- 
vision for the education of her children, but as the 
matter now stands, libraries are accessible to a com- 
paratively small number. It is true, the higher 
schools are well-supplied with them, but how small a 
proportion of those who attend public schools ever 
extend their education beyond them. It is the claims 
of such we would urge. In many of our schools, 
teachers are obliged by the pressure of their duties to 
leave the literary culture of their pupils unattended 
to. If there could be in each school a library, no 
matter how small if it were well-selected, it would aid 
both teacher and pupil materially. The duties of a 
librarian are comparatively light, and could be dis- 
charged by the teacher without interfering with any- 
thing else, and I think most teachers would gladly 
do this for the sake of having their pupils supplied 
with good reading matter. In many studies certain 
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books are valuable auxiliaries; in geography, for in- 
stance, many books of travel contain facts which are 
not mentioned in the text-books. The same may be 
said of every study which is pursued in school. Long 
winter evenings cannot always be passed in games 
or conversation, The saying that children do not 
*-take to books,” is, we fear, often because there are 
no books to take to. If there were a school library 
it would meet this want. ‘ Words are the common 
property of all men,” and by reading this property 
will become wholly valuable. 
Mrs. JOHN G. Moore. 
2031 Brandywine st., Phila. 
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Don’t Box THE CHILDREN’s EArs —Children’s 
ears ought never to be boxed. We have seen that 
the passage of the ear is closed by a thin membrane, 
especially adapted to be influenced by every impulse 
of the air, and with nothing but the air to support it 
internally. What, then, can be more likely to injure 
this membrane than a sudden and forcible compres- 
sion of the air in front of it? If any one designed 
to break or overstretch the membrane he could 
scarcely devise a more effective means than to bring 
the hand suddenly and forcibly down upon the pas- 
sage of the ear, thus driving the air violently before 
it, with no possibility for its escape but by the mem- 
brane giving way. And far too often it does give 
way, especially if from any previous disease it has 
been weakened. Many children are made deaf hy 
boxes on the ear in this way. Nor is this the only 
way: if there is one thing which does the nerve of 
hearing more harm than aimost any other, it is a sud- 
den jar or shock. Children and grown persons 
alike may be entirely deafened by falls or heavy 
blows upon the head. And boxing the ears produces 
a similar effect, though more slowly and in less de- 
gree. It tends to duli the sensibility of the nerve, 
even if it does not hurt the membrane. I knew a 
pitiful case, once, of a poor youth who died from a 
terrible disease of the ear. He had had a discharge 
from it since he was a child. Of course his hearing 
had been dull: and what had happened was that zs 
Sather had often boxed his ear for inattention! Most 
likely that boxing on the ear, diseased as it was, had 
much to do with his dying. And this brings me to 
the second point. Children should never be blamed 
for being inattentive, until it has been found out 
whether they are not alittle deaf. This is easily done 
by placing them at a few yards’ distance, and trying 
whether they can understand what is said to them in 
a rather Jow tone of voice. Each ear should be 
tried, while-the other is stopped by the finger. I do 
not say that children are never guiity of inattention, 
especially to that which they do not particularly wish 
to hear; but I do say that very many children are 
blamed and punished for inattention when they realy 
donothear. And there is nothing at once more cruel 
and more hurtful tothe character of children than to 
be found fault with for what is really their misfor- 
tune. Three things should be remembered here: 
1. That slight degrees of ceafness, often lasting only 
for a time, are very common among children, espe- 
cially during or after colds, 2. That a slight deaf- 
ness, which does not prevent a jerson from hearing 
when he is expecting to be spoken to, will make him 
very dull to what he is not expec:ing; and 3. That 
there is a kind of deafness in which a person can 
hear pretty well while listening, but is really very 
hard of hearing when not Jistening.-- Popular Science 
Monthly, 
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COMPOSITION, AND HOW TO TEACH IT 
TO CHILDREN, 





THE heads under which I propose to teach this 
theme are as follows: 

1, What is composition ? 

2. What should be the aim in teaching it? 

3. By what means may this end be accomplished ? 

Composition has a subjective side, 7. ¢., a soul; 
and an objective side, z.¢., a body, Subjectively 
viewed, it is the construction—the building up of 
thought; or, it may be the development—the unfold- 
ing of thought. The first is synthetic; the second 
is analytic. 

Objectively viewed, composition is the embodi- 
ment—the expression of thought in appropriate lan- 
guage. 

The object or end in view in teaching composi- 
tion should be two-fold: First, to lead the mind to 
form correct habits of thinking, 7. ¢., to lead it to 
think in accordance with the laws of its own nature, 
readily and accurately. Secondly, to lead to the ac- 
quisition of skill in expressing logical thought in 
clear, appropriate and pleasing language. 

To secure these ends wé should éeg72 with the 
simplest form of composition, which is the description 
of a material thing. Now the question arises, by 
what method may these ends be realized in the de- 
scription of a material thing? If we can find the 
ideas fundamental to, or the necessary conditions of, 
our knowledge of a material thing, and the laws in 
accordance with which the mind acts, we shall have 
a stand-point from which to determine what the 
method must be. The plan will not be an arbitrary 
_ one, but will be one which is founded on the very 
nature of thought itself, and which must, therefore, 
be the ¢rue one. 

Let us take a simple material object, and analyze 
the process by which we know it, and thus find what 
are the ideas conditional to our knowledge. 

Take an apple. I open my eyes; I behold col- 
ored extension. This simple fact implies time and 
space, That which I see must have a when and a 
where in which to exist. Then two of the funda- 
mental ideas, which must be pre-supposed as condi- 
tional to the existence of colored extension, 7. e, 
which are but @ priori ideas, are time and space. But 
the colored extension is not the apple. I pass my 
hand over it gently; I say it is smooth. I grasp it 
more firmly, and I say it is Aard. I allow it to rest 
on my hand, and I say it has weight. The smooth- 
ness, the hardness, and the weight, are all fixed in 
time, and located in space, together with the colored 
extension; but they are not the apple. 

Ismell it and find it has odor; I taste it, and find 
it has flavor; I cause it to fall, and learn that it pro- 
duces sound, Theodor, the flavor and the sound 
are fixed in time and located in space with the col- 
ored extension, the smoothness, the hardness, and 
the weight; but all these attributes, neither singly 
nor combined, are the apple. 

These are only the signs of the existence and pres- 
ence of a deing which we call the apple. They are 
not the being itself. This is necessarily so, for these 
attributes, being mere relations, can not exist unless 
there are beings between which the relation may ex- 
ist. One of these beings is a sentient soul, a me, an 
ego; the other a ot me. a non-ego—a substance or 
being which we call apple. 

Then another conditional idea to our thinking or 
knowing a material thing is the relation of sadbstance 
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and attribute. Wencw have the apple as a mere 
sensuous object. But the mind is not satisfied; it 
asks how came the apple #o de ? We answer, it grew, 
it is a vegetable production. This fact implies cause 
and effect. And further, we may infer that it was 
not always what it now is—an apple. It was first a 
little germ, Now what caused the laws of vegetable 
life to act upon the germ and lead to its develop- 
ment? ‘There must have been a tendency to life— 
an zdeal to be realized, else the warmth and the 
moisture could have had no effect upon it. This 
deeper, final cause is the real cause or design of it 
and is its use; 7. é., its end is found in its use. 

Now having found the conditional ideas by which 
we £now the object, viz.: Time, space, substance and 
attribute, cause and effect, and final cause and de- 
sign, we may take these ideas as a basis for our de- 
scription, and in doing this we may know w/ez our 
description is complete; we shall have criteria from 
which to judge, : 

Now, since composition has asoul and a body, and 
the body is the mere expression of the soul, the soul 
must exist before it can be embodied. Then the 
first thing to be done is to train the child to exercise 
his mind in acquiring knowledge of any material ob- 
ject, in accordance with these principles. He will 
then think systematically, freely and effectually. The 
child will express his thoughts as he thinks. If he 
think properly, the correct expression will not be a 
difficult task, but will follow as a natural conse- 
quence. But he must be led to this systematic 
thinking and expression of thought step by step. 

We may take any one of these conditional or @ 
priori ideas as the leading one, and drop the others 
out of sight, except as they are necessarily implied. 
First, take the intuition, substance and attribute, as 
the leading one, Lead the child to state all the sen- 
suous attributes of the object, first in distinct, analy- 
tical propositions, and then to synthetize the propo- 
sitions, as: 

The apple is red. 

“ “© spherical, 
“ ay « hard. 
“ “  ** smooth, 

Now synthetize the propositions, as : 

The apple is red and spherical. It is hard and 
smooth. 

Observe, too, the principles regulating the length 
of sentences in synthesis. All those attributes given 
by one sense form a distinct thought, that may be 
expressed in a sentence, which should degén with a 
capital letter and close with a period. 

Next, the fundamental idea of space may be taken 
as the leading one, including the relations and the 
determinations of the object in space, as : 

The apple is on the table, 

Me “« «© spherical, 

The shorter diameter of the apple is one and three- 
fourths inches. The longer diameter of the apple is 
three and one-fourth inches. The circumference of 
the apple is ten inches. 

SYNTHESIS OF THE PROPOSITIONS. 

The apple is on the table, It is spherical, its shor- 
ter diameter being one and three-fourths inches, its 
longer three and one-fourth inches, and its circum- 
ference ten inches. 

Now, the two exercises, 7. ¢.,the one based on 
space, and the other on substance and attribute, may 
be combined as follows : 

The apple is on the table. It is spherical, its short- 
er diameter being one and three-iourths inches, its 
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longer three and one-fourth inches, and its circum- 
ference ten inches. Itis red and opaque. It is hard 
and smooth 

Next, take the idea cause and effect, on which to 
base the proposition—‘the apple grew Then the in- 
tuition, final cause or design may be taken. The 
apple may be viewed as a whole composed of related 
parts. Thus viewed, the child is led to give the 
parts of the apple, as, 





The apple has a peel. 

of “ “ec “ec pulp. 

“ec cT4 ce “ec core. 

46 se “ seeds, 

* “ge sé stem. 

- « = pblossom-end. 


SYNTHESIS, 

The parts of the apple are peel, pulp, core, seeds, 
stem and blossom-end. 

Each part may now be described under the relations 
of space, substance and attribute, and final cause or 
design, as : 

The pulp is between the peel and the core, and is 
one inch thick, Itis white, and juicy and is used for 
food. 

The child may now be led to synthetize all the 
propositions based on the different @ frioré ideas, and 
give a complete and accurate description, as follows: 

THIS APPLE, 

This apple is on the table. Its shorter diameter, 
extending from stem to blossom-end is one and three- 
fourths inches; its longer is three and one-fourth 
inches, and its circumference ten inches. 

It is spherical and opaque. It is hard, smooth, 
light and cold. It has a pleasant odor and a tart-like 
taste. It issomewhat sonorous. It is a natural pro- 
duction, and is used for food. 

The parts of the apple are peel, pulp, core, seeds, 
stem and blossom-end. 

The peel is on the outside of the apple. It is red 
and translucent. It is very thin, tough, cold, light, 
flexible, and somewhat elastic, Its use is to cover 
and protect the pulp. 

The pulp is between the peel and the core; itis one 
inch thick, and constitutes the main body of the ap- 
ple. It is white, hard, and cold. It is juicy, pleas- 
ant to the taste, and fragrant. It is that part of the 
apple that is used for food. 

The core, seeds, stem and blossom-end may be de- 
scribed in a similar way, and the description of the 
apple as a whole and as related parts, thus made com- 
plete. 

While the child cannot, and need not, fully recog- 
nizethe principles in accordance with which he thinks 
and writes, it by no means follows that he should not 
think and write in accordance with principles. 

The teacher, on the other hand, should understand 
them thoroughly, and keep them continually in 
mind, in order to direct the cnild intelligently and 
properly. Even though the child should mever fully 
understand the principles, the practical skill which he 
acquires, and the habits which he forms, will be of 
inestimable value to him. They will aid him in the 
preparation of his lessons; in short, in every depart- 
ment of thought and its expression. 

But there comes a time in the progress of the child’s 
development, when he is mature enough to grasp the 
principles. He will then see why he was led to do 
this and that, and zy he was cautioned to avoid do- 
ing thusand so, He will then be self-directing, z ¢., 
he will know when and wy his thinking and writ- 
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ing are correct or incorrect. He will be able to 
comprehend and appreciate the beauties in the writ- 
ings of others, and to criticize and make fine discrim- 
inations in them. 

On the contrary, if he has not been properly train- 
ed, his incorrect habits will have become so fixed that 
to rectify them will be a continual battle, and it will 
be very difficult, if even possible, to secure that ease 
and smoothness which would come naturally had he 
been properly treined. 

Aside from this varied thought-culture, there is op- 
portunity for discipline in another direction. For if 
the penmanship, the capitalization and the punctua- 
tion are bad; the orthography and sentence construc- 
tion incorrect; or if the enunciation, the pronuncia- 
tion, and the modulation of the voice be inadequate 
to the thoughts and emotions, the desired effect will 
be so far destroyed. 

All these things, together with the neat business 
habits formed in the writing, folding, signing and 
dating papers, will be of incalculable value to the 
child.—REBA WOODARD, 77 The Educationist. 


— 


SOME THOUGHTS. 








1. If you would have no drones in your school, 
talk at each recitation to the dullest in your class, 
and use all your ingenuity in endeavoring to make 
him comprehend.* The others, then, will be sure to 
understand, 

2. Make each excercise as attractive as possible. 
Think out your methods beforehand, and illustrate 
freely. 

3- Cultivate self-control; never be led into con- 
fusion, and above all be in earnest, 

4. Be cheerful and smz/e often. A teacher with 
a long face casts a gloom over everything, and 
eventually chills young minds and closes young 
hearts. 

5. Use simple language when you explain lessons, 
Long words are thrown away in the school-room. 

6. Thoroughly test each pupil on the lesson, and 
do not be afraid of repetition. Review every day, 
or much time will be lost. 

7. Do not try to teach 400 much, better teach a 
little and teach it we/d, 

8. Endeavor to make your pupils understand the 
meaning of what they study. Probe the matter to 
the bottom, and get at the real knowledge of your 
scholars. 

g. Cultivate the understanding, and do not appeal 
directly to the memory. 

10. Lay the foundation of knowledge firmly and 
well. 

11. Impart right principles and lead your pupils 
to a higher level, to a nobler range of thought. 
Endeavor to acc.mplish all that skill, intelligence, 
and love can suggest. 

What now you do you know not 
But shall hereafter know, 
When the seed which you are sowing 
To a whitened field shall grow. 
*Tis a rich young soil you’ re tilling, 
Then scatter the good seed well; 
Of the wealth of the golden harvest 
Eternity will tell. 

12. Teach your pupils to fight manfully in the 
warfare of good against evil, truth against error, 
and, above all, let the eternal principles of right and 
wrong govern your own life, and form a part of your 
own character. If you do this, you will “sow 
beside all waters, and eventually bring home your 
sheaves rejoicing,”—Maine Ed, Fournal. 














THE MonrtuH. 


E_ have just received a neatly printed 
‘‘Manual of the Common Schools of 
the City of Wilkesbarre.’’ It contains the 
boundaries of the different wards embraced 
in the district ; a list of the members of thé 
board of control, with its standing com- 
mittees; a list of the teachers and their 
positions; rules relating to the board, the 
- superintendent, teachers, and pupils; a well- 
planned course of study for all the schools, 
and a programme of daily exércises. 
Although nothing is said to that effect, we 
think we see plainly enough in much of thé 
work the hand of the efficient Superinten- 
dent of the schools of the city, Rev. C. J. 
Collins. 


A sPECIAL institute for the teachers of 
graded schools was held at Catasauqua, 
Lehigh county, on the 25th of October, 
under the direction of the County Superin- 
tendent, Mr. J. O. Knauss. This is a new 
movement, but a very proper one. ‘There 
are matters connected with graded schools 
that do not much concern those that are 
ungraded. Special institutes may therefore 
be called to consider them. We expect the 
example of Lehigh in holding this institute 
to be imitated elsewhere. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Columbia .Sfy thus com- 
pliments the High School of Marietta, Lancaster 
county, and its Principal, Professor Geist : 


The High School building here is a model. It looks more 
hke a parlor than a school-room. ‘The steel engravings, wood- 
cuts charts. mottoes, and pictures on the walls are all neat, in- 
structive, and appropriate ; and they are made doubly attract- 
ive by the carpeted floor and well-kept room They have an 
orgen, and everything in the room seems to confirm your first 
impression that it is furnished so as to combine utility and beauty. 
Professor Geist has been given an assistant teacher. He deserves 
great credit for building up theschool, and improving the room 


without any cost to the School Board, and they have shown | 


their appreciation of his services by giving him an assistant the 
moment he suggested it. 


CENTRE CounTy.—The Re-union of the county 
Normal School of Centre county took place in the 
Lutheran church at Centre Hall, on Tuesdvy even- 
ing, September gth. The exercises, which consisted of 
orations and essays by the students, interspersed with 
excellent music, were very interesting, and were wit- 
nessed by a large concourse of citizens. A local paper 
adds— 

* The music consisted of choruses, solos, and quar- 
tettes. Mrs. Magee presided at the organ and added 
to the exercises by several fine songs, which her rich 
and cultivated voice rendered so charming. The Re- 
anion address was delivered by Wm, C. Heinle, a 
self-made young man, who has worked his way to 
the front rank of teachers. His address was an able 
one and well delivered With these highly success- 
ful Re-union exercises closed the term of the Normal 
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the flower of the teachers of this county, male and 
| female, and was one of the most successful of Supt. 
Magee’s sessions of the Institute. We cheerfully 
testify to the good conduct of each and every one of 
the students during their stay here—their bearing was 
that becoming ladies and gentlemen who are to be 
entrusted with the education of our children. Suc- 
cess to all of them. Resolutions of thanks to Profs. 
Magee and Rishel, and to the people of Centre Hall, 
were adopted.” 


—<e—_—__— 


PROGRESS AMONG OUR COLLEGES. 





Ir gives us great pleasure to note the evi- 
dences of progress that present themselves, 
from time to time, in connection with the 
several collegiate institutions of the state. 
Efforts in behalf of education need strength- 
ening nowhere so much as in this direction. 
Our greatest educational, if not political, 
danger is superficiality. Wesadly need men 
of more weight in all departments of busi- 
ness. Shallowness, and that conceit and 
want of self-respect which are so apt to be 
its concomitants, is degrading the profes- 
sions and lowering the character, if not 
tending to corrupt the morals, of our legisla- 
tive assemblies. Success, then, to all move- 
ments calculated to promote the growth or 
advance the interests of our colleges. 


A GRAND DAY AT LAFAYETTE. 


‘* Yesterday,” says the Easton Daily Free Press of 
October 22d, ** will long be remembered in the his- 
tory of Easton. The ceremonies formally dedicating 
Pardee Hall were of an interesting character, and 
the demonstrations of our citizens in honor of the 
event were more marked than we remember to have 
witnessed on any like occasion. The day was cele- 
brated in a manner honorable alike to the college and 
the town. The presence of a large number of visitors 
and distinguished men and scholars was a marked 
feature of the day; but move than anything else, the 
grand procession of the citizens of Easton, the most 
splendid display that has been witnessed for years, 
was worthy of notice. The day marked a new era 
in the history of the college. Hereafter she wields 
an influence and has a prosperity which were not 
before hers.” 

The exercises of the day commenced at eleven 
o’clock, when a procession composed of the faculty, 
trustees, Governor and other State officials, alumni, 
students, clergy and invited guests, moved from the 
college chapel to the auditorium of Pardee Hall and 
took the seats assigned them. The hall was filled to 
overflowing by an audience among whom were hun- 
dreds of persons distinguished as scholars, or by the 
honored positions they hold in church or in state. 
Mr, A. Pardee, to whose well-advised liberality the 
college is indebted for the hall, occupied a modest 
seat in the rear of the platform. The orator of the 
occasion was Prof. R. W. Raymond, lecturer on 
mining geology in the college, 2nd President of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. The ad- 
dress was an able vindication of scientific and tech- 
nical education, the kind of instruction to which 
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At the conclusion of Prof. Raymond’s address, a 
general invitation was given to partake of a collation 
which had been prepared in the laboratories on the 
fourth and fifth stories. Here long lines of tables 
groaned beneath the good things that had been placed 
upon them, and the room was beautifully adorned 
with wreathes and bouquets. From taking a hand 
in this part of the exercises, no one excused himself. 

The streets of Easton had presented a busy spec- 
tacle all morning. Hundreds of visitors had come 
on the different trains, Bands of music paraded the 
streets. The hurry of preparation showed itself in 
all directions. ‘In the afternoon,” says the Fee 
Press, “business was entirely suspended, Every 
store was closed, the noise of the factory had ceased, 
quiet brooded over the work-shop. The merchant 
had left his counter, the mechanic had doffed his 
apron, the lawyer had thrown aside his brief, and all 
united to honor the day. There has not been an oc- 
casion for years in which our citizens have joined 
with such universal interest.” And we may add that 
this and the procession of citizens which followed 
were to us the most interesting and significant part 
of the ceremonies, 

Early in the afternoon the procession was formed 
at Centre Square. It was composed of all the prin- 
cipal civic societies of the place, officers of Easton 
and neighboring boroughs, High School pupils, Fire 
Department, and a large number of citizens on foot 
and in carriages. After marching through the prin- 
cipal streets of the town, the procession approached 
the college, and was met at one of the gates of the 
grounds by the faculty, trustees and students of the 
college, and conducted by them to the front of the 
new hall, where further ceremonies were to take 
place. The principal feature of these was the trans- 
fer of the hall by Mr. Pardee to Dr. Cattell, the 
President of the college. The Philadelphia Press 
describes this and the subsequent exercises as follows : 


Mr. Pardee modestly handed the keys to President Cattell, 
with the foHowing remarks: 

“The completion of this building makes it my very pleasant 
duty, on behalf of the Building Commuttee, and myself as the 
donor, to’tormally present it to you, as the representative of 
the trustees and faculty of Lafayette. The building itself speaks 
of the skill and taste of the architect, the faithfulness of the 
builder and the care with which it has been supervised during 
its erection. Our responsibilities have not been small; but on 
you, sir, and on the students who shall go out, year by year, 
from these halls, rests a far larger responsibility—the reputa- 
tion of the institution. But looking to the future by the light 
of the past, we rest the responsibility on you with no misgiv- 
ing. I have the honor, sir, of now presenting you with the 
keys of the hall ”’ 

President Cattell responded briefly, and said that in receiving 
from Mr. Pardee the keys of the building which he had so 
munificently endowed, he could find no words adequate to 
express his own thanks or the thanks of his colleagues in the 
faculty, for the grand addition to their means of attractive and 
thorough teaching, and for their own scientific researches or 
the thanks of the trustees or patrons and friends of the college 
alike interested in her welfare, or the thanks of all friends ot 
education who see in such a large and unselfish use of wealth 
for the benefit of mankind the noblest use to which it can be 
applied. ‘Turning to Mr, Pardee, he said: ‘*And I know you, 
sir, so well that I am sure the less I say to you on an occasion 
so public the better you will be pleased. I shall, therefore, 
only assure you that our hearts are full of gratitude for your 
munificent gift and for your wise and generous counsel.”’ 

After these simple exercises were concluded. the whole assem- 
blage united in singing the doxology, and prayer was offered 
by the venerable Dr. Coleman, for many years professor of 
Latin in this college. 

Brief speeches followed from some of the distinguished per- 
sons present. I5x-Governor Pollock introduced Governor 
Hartranft, who was greeted with cheers. He said this was a 
proud day for Easton and Pennsylvania, From wuat he knew 
of President Cattell he was satisfied that the gift of Mr. Pardee 
had fallen into good hands. ‘ 

Remarks were made by E. H. Green, president of the Bor- 
ough Council ; Major C. B. Howell Chief Burgess of Easton, 
and E. F. Stewart, president of the Board of Control of Easton. 
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The exercises closed with a short speech by Ex-Gov. Pollock. 
The procession then returned to the town. 

Immediately after the deperture of the civic procession, 
President Cattell, with the faculty and their guests returned to 


the auditorium, which was even more crowded than in the 
morning. It was even with difficulty that some of the-speakers 
could approach the platform. The exercises were conducted 
by the Rev. Dr, Cattell, and addresses were made by Dr, J. P. 
Wickersham ; Hon. B. G. Northrop, secretary of the Connecti- 
cut Board of Education; Rev. Dr. Robert Knox, of Belfast, 
delegate to the recent Evangelical Conference; Rev. Dr. John 
Harris Jones, of South Wales; Hon. Hiester Clymer, Rev. 
Thomas H. Robinson and Dr. A. J Weikol, secretary of the 
Meteorologic:1 Committee of the Imperial Geographical Society 
of Russia. The long-metre doxology was sung, and with the 
benediction by Rev. Dr. Hunt the exercises closed. In the 
evening there was a torchlight procession of the Easton fire 
department ; the college buildings were brilliantly illuminated, 
and a grand reception of the citizens of Easton was held in 
Pardee Hall. 


Our space is too limited to give a description of 
Pardee Hall, but we must say that it isa noble struc- 
ture. It occupies a commanding position on the hill 
near the college, is 250 feet in length, and rises five 
stories in height, surmounted with turrets. Every- 
thing about it is solid and rich, but without any 
superfluous ornamentation. It is doubtful whether 
there is another building of the kind in the whole 
country so well adapted to its purpose. The cost of 
the building and its furniture was about $250,000. 


CORNER STONE LAID AT WASHINGTON AND 
JEFFERSON. 


On the same day on which the ceremonies above 
described at Lafayette took place in the Eastern part 
of the State there was rejoicing in the West, at the 
laying of the corner-stone of the new building for 
Washington and Jefferson College at Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 

Falling rain intermixed with snow prevented the 
intended procession, but at the time appointed a 
large number of citizens and friends of the college 
from abroad assembled in the town hall to hear the 
addresses to be delivered on the occasion. Among 
the speakers were Rev. Mr, Wilson, of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary ; Hon. Cyrus L. Pershing, John H. 
Hampton, Esq., and Rev. Alexander Sweeney, A 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Press makes the 
following extracts from Mr. Hampton’s address, 
which seems to have been a very able and timely 
production: 


The object sought to be attained is a noble one, nothing less 
than the establishment of a seat of learning to be equal to any in 
the land, whose chairs shall be filled by ripe scholars to teach 
in every department of science, and impart instruction in the 
languages and polite literature. And why should not Pennsyl- 
vania, an empire in herself, with three and a half millions of 
population, growing up grandly under the sheltering egis of 
republican government, have within her borders a great college 
to rival Yale and Harvard? If the most illustrious schools of 
medicine on the continent are to be found in Philadelphia, we 
should resolve that on the confines of Western Pennsylvania an 
institution for the instruction and advancement of our young 
men in the pathway of knowledge shall here on this spot arise, 
to challenge the admiration and win the support of the public. 
Let the wealthy of our land, who desire to benefit the State and 
nation, and leave behind something to perpetuate their names, 
as benefactors of thcir kind, give of their abundance to endow 
professorships in this college, to enlarge its library, and add to 
its means of doing good. Better such praiseworthy generosity 
than to allow spendthrift sons to scatter it to the winds, regard- 
less of the anxious years of labor requisite for its accumulation, 
or left as food for contention among thankless heirs. A magnifi- , 
cent structure, costing over two hundred thousand dollars, 
erected for the scientific department of Lafayette College, at 
Easton, in this State, is being dedicated to-day with imposing 
ceremonies, the princely gift of Mr. A. Pardee. Let him be 
publicly honored tor the noble act. Such a man will live in the 
grate'u!l recollection of the people long after he has passed away. 
Who, of the greatly prospered in our midst, will follow his exam- 
ple in building up our college ? 

He referred to the necessities of a collegiate education, and 
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then said : “‘ The reputation of this glorious old Commonwealth 
of ours among hersister States: her rank in the national coun- 
cils ; her position in the world of commerce and letters, all de- 
pend upon the generation of young men scon to come upon the 
stage. How encouraging the prospect before them ; how wide 
the field for manly effort and glorious success, if to their high 
mental culture moral worth be joined ? No country offers them 
such tempting inducemeuts tolabor for distinction as ours Pos- 
sessed of a thorough education and determined to follow the 

ath of rectitude, young men can enter life confident of success. 

tocks may fall, money may be withdrawn from its ordinary 
avenues, and a panic sweep over the land with the fury of a tor- 
nado, tearing up the foundations of business but they will have no 
loss for their treasures of knowledge will be safe and their in- 
vestments beyond the fluctuation of any market.” 

The same correspondent remarks that— 

_ The ceremonies at the laying of the corner-stone were very 
simple but performed ina feeling manner. The president of the 
college, George P. Hays, LL.D., placed a box containing copies 
of the newspapers of the town. documents relating to the col- 
lege, etc. into its receptacle. The list of contents embraced 
blanks and forms in all branches of business, catalogues, circu- 
lars_cherters, etc , and is peculiar The president called upon 
ex-Governor Peirpont, of West Virginia to lay the corner-stone 
T he address was short. The great corner-stone, he said, was, 
faith, knowledge. courage. With three strokes of the mason’s 
hammer, the Governor announced the work done. ‘‘in.the hope 
that Providence would preside over the destinies of the institu- 
tion.” Rev. W Davidson then offered up a feeling and 
very appropriate prayer. after which the audience adjourned 
promptly to the dining hall of the old college. There the ladies 
of the town had provided an elegant and abundant repast. 

The new building is to stand immediately in front 
of the old structurezand will present an imposing 
appearance. The frontage of the building will be 

145 feet, and it will extend back 100 feet. Itis to be 
of the composite style of architecture, four stories in 
height, with mansard roof. There will be one com- 
modious entrance. three large doors, and over the 
main entrance there will be a balcony. In the plan 
provision has been made for recitation rooms, halls 
for the societies, and rooms for apparatus, labor- 
atory, museum and library. The contract price 
of the building, without furniture, is $65 000, A por- 
of it isto be ready for occupancy in the fall of 1874. 





GROWTH AT BEAVER COLLEGE. 


There was erected during the past year at Beaver. 
Pennsylvania, a new building ‘or Beaver College and 
Musical Institute. This institution, we believe, is 
mainly intended for young ladies, but a limited num- 
ber of young men are also admitted. The following 
description of the new building just opened and the 
college, is from a late number of the Christian Ad- 
vocate : 


t 
_ A mere outline of its proportions and excellencies, is all tha 
is possible now to give some idea of its superior claims 
for imparting an education equal to other institutions lhefore 
the public. The structure stands upon the elevated plateau, 
or level, stretching along the entire rear part of the staid and 
high-toned town of Beaver, in a grove comprising five acres 
affording ample room for physical exercise over its extensive 
walks, grassy lawns, etc. A portion of the building is five 
stories high. The style of architecture 1s a happy combination 
of the English, Norman and Italian. The full frontage is 180 
and depth 75 feet. The form of the pilasters of the the brick 
work of the tront, is tasteful atd imposing. The cost of the 
buildings and grounds is estimated at seventy-five thousand 
dollars. The elegant new fence, in course of erection shows the 
wholc to admirable effect. Entering the dining-hall, eigh y feet 
long, upon the basement floor, the appointments are of the 
most modern kind, for serving and preparing the table comforts, 
Attached to this department, provision is also made for heating 
the entire building, with washing facilities, and for furnishing 
hot and cold water to the boarders’ rooms. Rooms for the 
recitation of classes are so arranged as to give method to the 
different departments of instruction, with furniture and other 
equipments of the most modern and approved kind These 
rooms are large, well-lighted, and well-ventilated. Provision is 
also made for congregating all the pupils for general rehearsal, 
independent of the beautiful hall for public performances. Capa- 
cious rooms are provided and in practical use for the Cabinet 
of Minerals, etc., Library, Art and College Society. All sepa- 
rate, roomy and well appointed. The main hall, for public per- 








formances, isagem and will accommodate five hundred persons. 
The elegant stained glass-windows, show to fine effect the 
“‘memorial’’ tokens of departed worth. The rooms occupied 
by the boarding pupils are neat roomy, nicely furnished, and 
well heated in cold weather, and so arranged as to give a 
cheer‘ul appearance and healthy glow. In a word, the build- 
ings and furniture indicate, that no expense has been spared to 
make the college first-class inallits equipments. A comfortable 
building has also been provided on the grounds of the President 
for the male students, who are immediately under his pe:sonal 
supervision. 

The Board of Trustees have been manging their trust well, 
and have authorized President Taylor and the officers of the 
Board. to devise liberal things. Justice Agnew, of the Supreme 
Court, President of the Board, has long been a devoted friend 
of the College, and the Vice President, Rev. John F. Dravo, 
has given considerable supervision to the late 1mprovements, 
and also gave Jen Thousand Dollars towards the new build- 
ings just erected. Secretary Weyand and Treasurer McCreery, 
also deserve honorable mention Hon. M.S. Quay, Secreta 
of the Commonwealth, and resident of Beaver, has been electe: 
a trustee to filla vacancy. 

With the opening of the new College year, the Faculty has 
heen enlarged and embraces fourteen persons. President Tay- 
lor. in connection with the exacting duties of the general direc- 
tion of the College. is Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Greek. Prof. Johannessen recent y placed in charge of the 
Musical Department is a Norwegian by birth and has resided 
twelve years in France. He is an accomplished and skillful 
musician. His wife,a native of France, will teach French. 
Prof. Geo. W. Loomis, teacher of Latin, is a fine scholar, the 
son of President Loomis of Allegheny College Miss Magee, 
the Preceptress. teacher of Mental Science and German, has 
adorned her position for six years Mrs. Dr. Taylor,in charge 
of Voice Culture and Vo-al Music is possessed of rare culture as 
a teacher and is a superb singer. ‘Two assistants are employed 
in the musical department, and fourteen pianos, including one 
grand Chickering, and a superior pipe organ, are also 1m use. 
Among the new teachers we name Mrs. Hurlburt, teacher of 
painting and drawing, a superior artist and for some time a res- 
ident of Philadelphia. We note with pleasure in this connec- 
tion, that Mrs Thomas, the wife of the late lamented Rev. A. 
H. Thomas, is the Matron, a position she will well adorn. 

The college year opens auspiciously, the attendance being 
much larger than ever before, with prospects of many more stu- 
dents Parents and guardians who intend to send their child- 
ren or wards, will do well to have them enter classes at once, 


YORK COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


Some two years ago, Samuel Small, of York, com - 
menced the erection of a building in that borough 
to be used for school purposes. The building is 
well-located, very commodious, and finished ina sub- 
stantial manner. The whole expense of grounds, 
building and furniture, has been borne by Mr. Small, 
and it is his well-understood purpuse to provide an 
ample endowment for it. Nor is this the only evi- 
dence of the liberality of its generous founder. Within 
sight of it, stands the beautiful building belonging to 
the Home of the Friendless, with its hundred or more 
‘little wanderers,” orphaned, homeless children— 
this, too, has its story to tell of the big, true heart of 
Mr Small. Let his name be honored with those of 
Packer and Pardee. 

On Monday, November 3, the York Collegiate In- 
stitute was dedicated, ‘The day was beautiful, and 
the ceremonies attracted a large crowd of intelligent 
people. Many clergymen and other prominent gen- 
tlemen from abroad were present on the platform. 
After music and prayer, Rev. H. E, Niles, pastor of 
the Presbyterian churchin York, delivered the open- 
ing address, From thisaddress we make the follow- 
ing extract, explaining the history and design of the 
enterprise : 

A native of this borough, nearly the whole of whose life has 
been spent here, whose family and business relations are mainly 
here, and who has always taken pleasure in contributing by 
every appropriate means, for the advancement and elevation of 
society, has long been considering the desirableness of increas- 
ing facilities for enlarged Christian education. Several years 
since on a visit to New England he became acquainted with 
some of the Founders, Trustees and Instructors of a popular 
institution designed for a similar purpose, With them he vis- 
ited the school which they had taken so much pains in estab- 
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lishing—marked the fine proportions, excellent finish and com- 
plete arrangements of their edifice and saw something of the 
drill and order of their school exercises From that time his 
desires began to take more definite shape and his purpose, 
with God’s blessing, to endow a first-class institution was con- 
firmed. Plans were obtained, and arrangements commenced for 
the erection, on this most eligible lot, of a suitable structure. 

- Sometime subsequently, a most excellent movement was set 
on foot for the improvement of our public schools and the estab- 
lishment in our borough of a High School, with an_ enlarged 
curriculum of studies. This advance, we know, was, by some, 
regarded as sufficient to meet all the wants of the community. 
But, to others, it seemed that there was abundant room for both 
the new institutions, and that. so for frem any collision. of in- 
terests, they might rather be expected mutually to benefit and 
sustain each other. With this conviction, he, who as a tax- 
payer was one of the largest supporters of the public school 
movement, nevertheless. determined to go steadily forward for 
the accomplishment of his original plan. Ina paper, drawn up 
about that time, to indicate their purposes and desires 
with reference to the subject he and his wife say: ‘‘ That, 
deeply impressed with the importance of increasing popular 
facilities for intellectual and moral culture, and especially solic- 
itous for the Christian education of the youth, in this region 
where Providence has cast their lot, they have determined to 
make an humble dedication of some of the means wherewith 
their Heavenly Benefactor has blessed them. They desire to 
lay the foundation of an enterprise for affording instruction, not 
only in the ordinary branches of literature and science, but also, 
and especially in regard to the great end and business of life 

Earnestly hoping that the institution so commenced, may grow 
and flourish, that the advantages of it may be extensive an 

lasting, that it may be cared for and further endowed by sym- 
pathising friends, and that it may prove an eminent means of 
advancing the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, to His 
patronage and blessing, they commit it !’’ 


Mr, Small, in response to Mr, Niles, gave some 
touching allusions to his early history. and then ad- 
dressed in turn the pupils of the school, the trustees, 
and the Presbytery of Westminster, to whose super- 
vision the Institute was committed. In conclusion, 
he handed the deed of transfer signed by himself and 
Mrs. Small, to Mr, Niles, as secretary of the board of 
trustees. 

After being formally inducted into office, the 
President of the Institute, Rev, Mr, McDougall, de- 
livered an able address, explanatory of his views of 
education, and the objects of the Institute. Prof, 
Samuel B. Heiges followed in some appropriate ex- 
temporaneous remarks, 

The exercises were continued in the evening, when 
letters were read from those invited who could not 
be present, and short addresses were delivered by a 
large number of gentlemen, interspersed with music, 
conducted by Prof. Peter Bentz, 





WestERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY REV. M. B. SLOAN. 


URING the last month we attended three teach- 

ers’ institutes, which were held at the follow- 

ing places: Pittsburgh; Riceville, Crawford county ; 
and Oil City, Venango county. 

The Pittsburgh Quarterly Institute held its Friday 
evening session October 17th, in the Washington 
school-house, T. J. Duncan principal. There was a 
good attendance of teachers and many citizens were 
also present; so many, indeed, that all could not 
gain admittance to the hall Mr. Jas. Prestley lectured 
on General Education, dividing his subject into thre 
heads: How shall we teach? What shall we teach? 
and Who shall teach? He took strong grounds in 
favor of paying equal wages to men and women for 
like services, in all the avocations of life. At the 
conclusion of the lecture the question, “Is Legisla- 
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tive enactment compelling attendance at school de- 
sirable ?”” was discussed by Messrs. H. O, Gibbon and 
J. L. Harrison in the affirmative, and Messrs. Wm. 
R. Ford and T. Jeff. Duncan in the negative. 

The Saturday forenoon session was held in the 
Ralston School hall, Andrew Burtt principal. The 
exercices were an essay on Our Girls, by Miss Mattie 
J. Coleman; and a black-board lesson on Teaching 
Natural Philosophy, by Mr Burtt. This lesson gave 
rise to an interesting discussion, City Superintendent 
Geo. J. Luckey delivered an annual address, in which 
he reviewed the workings of the schools of the city 
during the past year. 

The Crawford county institute was held at Rice- 
ville. beginning October 20th, and organized as fol- 
lows: Supt. J. C, Graham, president; M. B. Sloan, 
vice-president; A. J. Maxwell, secretary; and Mr, 
E. P. Greene and Miss E. McEntire, assistant secreta- 
ries. The instructors were Dept. Supt Robert Curry, 
Prof. G. A. Langley, of Edinboro Normal School ; 
Miss Rose A. McCleary, of Pittsburgh; and Supt. 
H. S Jones, of Erie. Evening lectures were de- 
livered by Prof. G. A. Langley, Rev J. D. Herr, of 
Oil City, and Dr. Loomis, President of Allegheny 
College, Meadville. Essays were read by Messrs, 
A Wheeler, J. W. Walker, Horace Mann, P. F. 
Hallock, O. J. Gunning and Miss Henrietta Strat- 
ton. Mr, Wheeler’s essay on Primary Instruction, 
or rather ‘school discipline,” in which he main- 
tained his long-continued opposition to the use of 
the rod in the school, elicited an exciting and inter- 
esting discussion, and when a motion was finally 
made to the effect that corporal punishment in school 
should be abolished, the vote stood 40 to 53. 

Thursday afternoon was taken up by the directors’ 
meeting, in which the following questions were dis- 
cussed: ‘Should the school term be a continuous 
one ?” and * Should the custom of § boarding ’round? 
on the part of teachers be abolished?’’ The first- 
named question was lost, but the latter was carried 
unanimously. A contest in spelling, conducted by 
H. S. Jones, in which sixty words were required to 
be written, created considerable interest, as nearly all 
the teachers present entered into it. Mr, E. P. 
Greene, of Blooming Valley, was declared the cham- 
pion speller, 

The Venango county institute was held at South 
Oil City commencing October 27th, with the follow- 
ing officers: Supt, W. J. McClure. president; J. J. 
Kincaide, of Oil City, vice-president; Geo P. Lord, 
secretary, and Miss Adelaide Graybill, assistant sec- 
retary. The instructors were Dept. Supt. Robert 
Curry, Andrew Burtt, W. W. Woodruff and Miss 
Rose A McCleary, Lectures were delivered by Rev. 
J. D. Herr, of Oil City; Andrew Burtt, of Pittsburgh; 
and Rev. M. McAlister, of New York. Miss Mc- 
Cleary and Mr. Kinney gave an evening’s entertain- 
ment in reading, which was well received. 

Here, also, as at the Crawford county institute, the 
subject of “corporal punishment in school”’ received 
its full share of attention. No formal vote was taken 
on the question, but the general opinion of speakers 
and teachers evidently was in favor of retaining the 
authority to resort to that mode of punishment when 
absolutely necessary: The strongest advocate of the 
moral suasion policy admitted that it would he better 
to resort to it than to expel a pupil. Mr. McClure 
announced that owing to the good results attending 
the Normal School held in Oi! City during the sum- 
mer under his supervision—assisted by Andrew Burtt, 
S. D. Owen and others—a similar one would be held 
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next summer somewhere in the county.’ He also 1es to be called home, we may be able to say*with him, “It 
stated that Mr. Burtt and Miss McCleary had con ; , P — 
sented to come again and teach in this school. ' oe ir te pe ded, a eh ag Al em 

Mr. G. A. Walker succeeded Mr. C C. Dunnells | tow faithful , who by his amiable disposition, 
as principal of the Franklin schools, Venango county. me — so a oe nd confidence of 
Mr. J. R. Speigel, who taught at the Titusville sol- | ; peo ; p tihng Bo his ae road les » 
diers’ orphan school, has been elected principal of the gree t f our he 


Wilcox schools, Elk county. Mr. J. W. Walker, v, oe a nd neartfet ym- 





rh : t h l s their s fflictior 
formerly of Wheatland, Mercer county, succeeds Mt —" sia ; “ 
= 4 \ t t i he | 
W. H. Armstrong, deceased, at Conneautville, Craw tion tot ving | ; 
ford county. Mr, W. C. Lyne ramains in charge o ?, That these resolutions be publish b the Commy 
the schools at Washington, Washington county, M See ‘ 
G. W. Kratz, formerly of Allegheny city, is now Betta Parks, 
principal of the Kittanning schools, Armstro1 Martie CRrospy, 
+ Committe 
county. ; 
Supt. John Davis, of Allegheny city, | entered | 
upon the duties pertaining to his office, and has abou GEORGE M, YOCUM, ESQ. 
completed a “time grade”’ for the schoo »f the city, —— 
which contemplates a course of seven years, ea ( EM. ¥ 1, President of the Bellefonte 
year to be in three divisions, as A, Band C. Next|S | Board, was hort time since accidentally 
month we will present a full account of this “tim the discharge of his gun while out ona hunt 
grade,” and its proposed workings. The city aut xpedition. He died within a few hours of the 
ities have fitted up an office for Mr. Day i the th he lent. Mr, Yocum was a good law- 
story of the building, corner of Federal t é la ) rited citizen. His sudden death 
Stockton avenue, but it is suy posed that he w ' versally nented The following are the 
allowed office room in the new (¢ ity Hall, when com ns passed by the Board of which he was a 
pleted, 
I Almig G from 
~~ ! i t I 1 
M, ¥ 
I fs D f I - 
| As P 
OBITUARY. m fi ; 
fecti thar the 
JONAS N. KLINGENSMITH. das 
x , 
AT 1 meeting of the teachers of Al v1 ie ‘ 1 7 at 
Armstrong county, the following re ! is wel c g ture, and | 
ad ted: 
op } HW r 
Wuereas. It has pleased Almighty G Dy 
highly esteemed friend and co-worker, ] N 
from amon us Cherefore, ( F. Harris, 
Resolved, That we bow in humble i to t ¥ j Jn P. Hagris, 
Him who doeth all things well, and while w ’ ‘ ( r. ¢ ICH, 
departure, we will profit by his example, tha , tim ( 
-~- -—-— 
—) CDADTMENT 
OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ) iring m rm in your mer the last year 


HARRISBURG, December, 1573 j 


R. D. W.C. HUNTINGTON, having removed | f [ am conducting eral educational aff f the 
from the state, has resigned his position : With t aks hans . 


Trustee on the part of the state in th urd of “= — ee 

trustees of the State Normal School of the Fifth , I NAKA, 
District, at Mansfield, Pa. No suc« has been t ster of ut 
appointed, 


LETTER OF THANKS. WORK IN THE FIELD 





Hon. Fuzimaro Tanaka, Minister of Public Edu During the month becinnine the thirteenth of Oc- 
cation in Japan, who visited Harrisburg some two | ad endina thet! steanth of November, Deputy 
years ago for the purpose of obtaining information Ss Curry PP nl led seven institutes, held mn the 
in relation to our system of common schools, has | f Tioga, Potter, Crawford, Venango, Cum- 
sent to the State Superintendent the following letter } - Delay nd Dauphin, respectively. In 
of thanks : .ding these institutes Prof. Curry traveled 2,681 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, } m s and gave fifty-six institute exercises, embracing 

: Toxes, Jaraw, Sept. 8, ae. evening lectures, class drills and other lessons of in- 

Str: I have the honor herewith to express my warmest ’ ceepnglt soe 
hanks for your kind attention and careful information to my Struction, He now has engagements for all his time 
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till the close of the week ending the 24th of Janu- } state pays $1,000,000 the people have to 


ary, 1874. Parties wishing his aid after that date 
should address him at Pittsburgh, Pa, 


At CANNONSBURG.—The list of institutes announced 
last month named Washington as the place at which 
that of Washington county will be held. This an- 
nouncement was premature, and Cannonsburg has 
been decided upon as the place at which the insti 
tute will convene this year, The best instructors 
have been engaged and Supt. Fee means that good 
work shall be done during the sessions. 


DOCUMENTS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Boxes containing Teachers’ Monthly Report Books 
and Digests of School Laws have been forwarded to 
all the superintendents in quantities as large as the 
supply on hand would warrant. The burning of the 
State Printer’s office greatly diminished the number 
of copies for distribution, The counties for which 
boxes were made up and forwarded before the fire 
fared necessarily, considerably better than those lower 
down on the list. The superintendents who have 
not done so, should at once acknowledge the receipt 
of the boxes. 









COUNTY INSTITUTES. 
PNT cicndh.gakacs 660s onxst DOOM ins sccse esoscores Ate, I 
Northampton sisi SOE jb aduenianenabans = I 
I 5 ac. ackkdeeon Chambersburg.......000.. I 
PE ladinuse sacéabhieng REE wccuncnes. cetnees a. I 
Cameron....... eaeeneas Emporium ,,..... se aeniee a le 
Huntingdon.,,,........Huntingdon,,.... .....66. i... 8 
Northumberland.,.... Shamokin......... ijhtone an 
Montour ...... ee ce ed Ba -— ae 
Lycoming...... ....---Montoursville............ ‘“ 15 
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Jefferson........... Brookville ... “ 22 
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re Clearfield ,....... ena ae 
Washington.......... eT a Aa 
Westmoreland.,.,.... ASUOOON icarccee sores @ 22 
Pe a" 3. "See i ae 
Snyder i a nbeee coccsvesnincane, OO 
Schuylkill Deana ren gy | ER a 
Armstrong....... ceaiee Kittanning...... ‘dase: -; ae 
I sina cstupagag tne inindoucs caboose paeihie “ 29 
Indiana..... Sabusbndmies DIO ccishin Meencce ae 
a sobdadnan o0esie BE OMNORTEOUIE scctages ore “620 
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Jan. 5, 1574 
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co Altoona, 5> 
Clarion... Clarion, wn i 
nce oi tics deacked | ee rt Ea rae 
$1,000,000, 
The proposed State Constitution provides that the 


Legislature shall appropriate annually at least $1,- 
000,000 for the support of public schools. This ap- 
propriation seems large, but its effect is to diminish 
local taxation not to increase it. The cost of our 
schools is now in round numbers $9,000,000; if the 
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pay $5,000,- 
ooo; if the state pays less, the people to pay 
more. The $1,000 000 is therefore m«¢ put into 
the people’s pockets, not taken from them, This 
would not be true if s money by 
general taxation, but it does not, It obtains it in 


have 
mey 


the state obtained it 


great part from taxes on corporations Imposed as a 


proper return for the valuable franchises which have 
been granted them. 


THE FIRE. 
The splendid office of the State Printer, Mr. Benja 
lestroyed by fre on Wedne aay, 





min Singerly, was 


| 

the 5th of November, ‘The fire broke out about 11 

| o’clock, A. M., but so rapid was the spread of the 
flames that no part of the contents was saved. ‘The 
loss on building and contents is estimated at $250,- 

| OOO. 

Besides minor matters, the loss suffered by this De 


partment is ubout as follows: 


6,000 copies of the new Digest of School Laws. 


Monthly Report 


$,000 copies of the new Teache! 

| Book. 
6,000 copies of the repr rt ol 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools 





25,000 copies of the report of the iperintendent 
| of Common Schools, for 1873, four-fifths printed, 
| Fortunately, the manuscript of | reports is in 
good part preserve 1; but it 1s quite uncerlain when 
they can be reprinted, if ever Superintendents who 
have not published their reports in t yunty papers, 

hould now do without furthe: lay. 

> 
ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS 
DAMS Che schools are generally in operation, 

A [here wa 1 yreal sCarcily ol ¢ ympetent 
teachers In the county. 

BERKS, (Jur county institute w vrand uccess, 
The attendance was not quite ¢ a as formerly, 
because the teachers of the city of k ling were not 
present, but that on the part of teach from the 
county was larger than any time é fore. ‘The 
directors’ meeting was well attends for the fi one 
in the county, Lhey will hereaiter | n amore in 
teresUiny part of our institu 

HUNTINGDON (wi » the ( of te n 5 
ome ot our choos are no yet ip] a, A week 
was spent in visiting the scho Hunt yn 
boro’. \ new building in West H mn in 
process ol erection and wiii be fhinis! y Decem 
ber Ist, when a re-grading will Ke | e and the 
primary schools, now very much ¢ waded, Will be 


relieved of some ¢ 


FRANKLIN.—Il1 am glad to report imp) 


{ the pupil s 

t yvement in 

our schools 
JEFFERSON 

been erected during the 


A number of good school houses have 


summer, to take the place ol 





old ones, u for use. Directors take too little in 


terest in visiting schools. 


JUNIATA.—Local institutes will be held in different 
parts of the county during the winter rhey will be 
convened on Friday evenings, and continue during 
the day and evening of the tollowing Saturday. 

LEH1IGH.—Our schools are nearly all in session, 


A number of new school houses were erected during 
the summer yacation, and a re- 
modeled. Nearly all the new houses, and some of 


number of others 





eR were eece 


* ee 
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the old ones, have been furnished with patent desks. | q 1 the use of such knowledge and culture,” 
McKEaAn.—Institute was held at Smethport the | | ichisement opened up to them all these advant- 
third week in September. Members enrolled, 57. | ag Among these openings to usefulness, that of 
Instructors and lecturers, Profs. R. Curry, W. N. | teaching must, as their own tastes and felt needs are 
Hull; Co. Supt. Curtis also acting as instructor a | ey l by their efforts to satisfy them, be regarded 
portion of the time, Instruction was given in all the he m uttr ive and important. Colored teach- 
common branches, including U. S history, penman ers, ynduct good schools, m ly now receive, 
ship, the theory of teaching, physical geography, and 1 several states, from thirty to forty doliars per month 
elocution. The exercises were closed by a competi » public hools; and positions in higher schools, 
tive reading by a number of teachers, and the pre the salaries vary from four to eight hundred 
sentation of a diploma to the successful reader, , are within the reach of many. 
Perry.—The schools are nearly all in operation [In 1865, when the present ‘faculty was organized, 
The school work is in a prosperous condition, this 7 f our work received a great enlargement. 
Pike,—The new building at Franklin in Dingman, | A t its were expecting to teach, and the 
is completed, and reflects much credit upon the | professors gave sp | attention in their instruction 
school directors of the district. The material, work ) yo. In 1870, the Board of Trustees di- 
manship and plan are unexceptionable. lat tinctive prominence should be given 
SNYDER,—Nearly all hools are in operation. t Norm truction in the Preparatory Depart 
In three districts the teachers’ salaries ar vdled a Norma! instruction was thus made a per 
cording to their certifi ites. Upon the whole, I ire of our W rk, ind the ob! ration was 
teachers this year are better qualified than they w pon the faculty to cherish and develop it, not 
last, The directors alsoseem totake a greater 1 utary to the ¢ egiate Department, but as an 
est in the schools than heretofore rd important and necessary, At the annual 
Union.—The salaries of teachers have been in neeting o I Board of Trustees, in Ju e, 1573, the 
creased in a number of districts, The d ) y i int f the Board int ibject was 
several instances have had considerable difficulty in | ex Lin sOluLiON Unanimously p i to bring 
finding good teachers, which is owing to the mal min the Normal D ient to the 
salaries paid. 1¢ Normal schools of 1 State of Penn 
} i I it year this instruc » has not, with 
=e . : ; 1 } | i W Lav h jwever, 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY. ; ol] : igh 
ri instruction in the scien ind art of 
2 eeiet rin cl formed for this purpose, and the 
REPORT OF PRESIDENT RENDALL, ' , 
ion in th classes of th ( egiate and 
_ - “ = eae ry if irtment has been mau i with 
rue following excellent report came into our hand : meg - studen f ' lut f 
; mn oO is our students the duties of 
too late to be printed, and durned, with the reports o ’ 
‘ < : : L I ur co e has thus been modinhed to con 
the Principals of the State Normal Schoo Pleasure ‘ 
2 I ; vs ol the State on this subyje ; but we 
is taken in giving publicity to it here It contains : , 
reg A _abe 5 | : * no } LD to employ sum ) teaching 
information with which a large class of our readers , 7 f ‘ 
. " ¢ 1 . ! » YO ive wt nad tn conven ct ei rec 
will be glad to be made acquainted. Lincoln P : 
Sb i Ud ap} Pa i» xt ifistru dil compile ely 
versity, it is almost unnecessary to Say, 1S an institu- 
J ; part of our work upon the improved 
tion for the education of young colored men Large : ATi ot 
, J > , i pp i in i€ hormal nools, With 
numbers of them prepare for teaching at the univ , 
rs | . 1 our whole work an L Special ta 
sity. The Legislature makes appropriations to it on , v 3 a an 
/ t : ) colore Izens, You havea roy our al 
that ground, and on that ground, too, ts based it PLLA IT, 4 
> , a , n " mpliance with th rit ol the 
elaim to have its reports published with those of the : . y 
i ng ymal schools, and have, year by 
other state schools devoted to the education of ; o RE 
1 you iicla reports to the o L Jisialure, 
teacher . j ' ‘ j ; | 
recommended us to recognition and aid in this chat 
REPORT. . ' 
If l 1i¢ results of our work could be 
Hon. J, P. WicKeRsHAM, State Superintendent o/ pread out before you, | am sure you would be con- 
. a .. : . , ¢ . 
Common Schools - l that this encouragement has been well be 
Our work in this institution has included a norm l, and that even more iu the aggregate of re- 
feature from the beginning. The competent training s beer ymplished for the cause of educa- 
of colored men to teach the common branches ol ion by the course pursued in this institution, than 
education was prominently before the Board of would have been secured by a more rigid exaction 
Trustees at the organization of Ashmun Institute in nditions framed for and adapted to communi 
1856, From that time till the close of the late civil | tes, that have long enjoyed the advantages of a well 
war there were many obstacles in the way of colored | Organized system of education 
teachers; they were not employed in schools sus- | the maps of illiteracy in the United States and of 


tained by state funds; education did not open up to | the 
colored men the higher trades and more lucrative and | Strate to the eye a connection between these distribu- 
honorary occupations and professions, and hence no | “ons, which may be wellunderstoodirom the history 
encouraging motives were presented to colored com- | O! our late domestic and civil convulsions. Even 


munities to support private schools. A prominent | With reference to the wants of our own favored 
tate, the necessity of fulness and exactness in the 


distribution of our colored population demon- 


and able principal of one of the best colored high 
schools in our state said to me, “‘ We have not been | elementary course of normal training is acknowl- 
able to retain in our school for the completion of the | edged. You will readily admit the propriety and 
course of study the children most capable of receiv- | fairness of the claim, that in promoting the special 
ing a higher education, because there have been no | objects aimed at in this institution, the requirements 
occupations open to them which remunerated or re. | of scholarship should be modified by the present 
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wants and actual educational advancement of | 
those for whose benefit we are laboring. It would | 
be wrong to withhold the elements of instruction | 
from the great mass of the colored children of our 
country under a rule to commission as teachers only 
enjoyed the highest advantages of 
preparation. It is an special care in our 
operations to t1 tin our students thoroughly in spell 
ing, writing, reading and English grammar; in arith- | 
metic, graphy and vocal music, and in the princi 
ples of Christian morality. Pains are also taken to 
+m in the best methods of communicating | 
yn all these subjects and in the general 


those who had 


object of 


geo 
nb 


instruct th 
knowledge « 
conduct and government of schools. 

In addition to these subjects of study, which are 
appropriate to the normal department, the students 
in the collegiate di 
of State appropriation, are exercised i 


partment, who come within the 
n 


scope the 
mathematk 
ophy. 
The « 
the depa of 
lay foundation for 
depend on mathematical processes for their prosecu 


natural science, language, and philos 


»f study and methods of instruction in 


yurse 


tment mathematics are so arranged as to 


a those scientific pursuits which 
ecure that degree and kind of mental 
Its pro 
stant exercise the powers of intui- 


tion, and to 


culture which mathematics best supplies. 


cesses Ca l into con 
tion and abst: 
and the certainty of its 


action, and the rapidity of its operations, | 


conclusions, impart a habit of 
confidence t mind. 

The various subjects included in natural science 
are presented to the classes in succession. First in 
order comes physical geography. In this introduc 
tion to the natural sciences, an effort is made to inter 
ts in the structure of the earth as the 

To this succeeds natural philosophy, 
e princi] 


» the 


est the studen 
abode of man, 
in which 
hydrost: fi 
industries of man. 


of mechanics, of solids,and of 
led in their application to the 
Then follows the applications of 


l¢ 
1 


are unlo 


chemistry and physics tothe arts of civilization. An 
effort is made to lay a good foundation in exact 


] ! ‘ 1 ; 
knowledge of the nomenclature and principles in- 


volved, so that the student may easily fit himself for 
urtment of industry, The last year 
gy, mineralogy and astronomy. 


1 
any Spec lal eC} 
given to geol 
Che se Sl 


the course, as « 


1S 


ibjects are appropriate to the closing year of 


ted with some of the most diffi- 
in scientific investigation, and as pecu- 


mnec 
cult question 
liarly fitted to combine the knowledge previously ac 
quired in the desired solutions | 
The course of instruction in the English language 
includes the practice of impromptu and premeditated 
composition, ted to the criticism of the students 
in the several classes, and more formally corrected by 
the profes yr of rhetoric the « omposition of essays by 
the students on assigned or selected subjects; andthe 
composition and delivery of orations before the classes, 
the body of the students, and, on special occasions, be 
fore invited guests, 


submit 


It comprehends, also, a course 
in formal rhetoric, and in English and general liteta- | 
ture. The design of the course to correct the | 
common faults of manner andof tone; tosecure sim 
plicity and naturalness in composition and delivery ; | 
and, by frequent exercise, to qualify the students | 
readily and forcibly to express their own thoughts, 
and thus exert a legitimate influence in forming and | 
moulding the opinions of others. | 
In the department of the Greek and Latin lan- | 
guages, an effort is made, in the later years, to rise 
above the details of construction to the criticism of 
the thought and style of the authors read, and to se- 
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ition 
nin his own 
thinking, and of reading and propriety of expression. 


cure to the student, | ro. 


vy the drill of the recit 
the advantages of exactness and preci 


ym, 


Atteution is given in the choice of text books to the 
selection of subjects still included in the course of 
liberal education, The student is thus benefited, not 
only in a general way by the prox d the work 
of study, but his mind is enriched by a knowledge of 
the thoughts and judgments of the | undest think- 
ers of the past, and his interest in th: languages is 





sustained by the advantage of con 
and aid in the formation of his ov 
topics of perpetual interest to man 


rhe aim of the instruction in the department of 
philosophy is to acquaint the student with the ope 
utions of his own mind; the nature and certainty of 
the knowledge which he desires, both m percep 
tion and consciousne the bearing of the problems 
which present themselves in this fiel i ry, and 


the insidious influence of false 














to fortify him against 
philosoy hy. 

In all these subjects the instruct ! l given by 
lectures, recitations, and oral and Be nina 
tions; and in them all the prof nstructors 
bear emphatic testimony to the attent liligence 
and success of the students. T) vy the me 
variety ol tastes and special aptit , and otften 
eminent abilities and genius in | uv branches 
of science, mathemati or y e cu 
tomary in other similar institu 

The busine of Lincoln Un rsit managed 
by the Board of Trustees, which meets annually at 
the university on the Tuesday bet | Wed 
nesday in June, The carrying int yf the 
plans approved by the board, and tl ’ nd 
care of the buildings, is committe 
committee, consisting of five membe f the board 
The secure investment of all endown f 
sorships, scholarships and departm jit tion, 
and the devising of ways and means t ymnduct the 
operations of the university, and ior it 
enlargement, according to the plan ved by the 
Board of Trustees. is committe { Finance Com 
mittee, consisting of five member Board. 

In the operations of the univ here have 
been expended for the purch | the eres 
tion of buildings since 1865, $125,00 There are 
four endowed professorships of 0,000 each, and 
$20,000 in invested cholarships. I} yperly 
of the university is therefore $225,00 

During the same time there have | pplied at 
the University to the support lj 
dents, obtained from a great variety , an 
aggregate of not less than $120,000. 

Seven resident professors, with one living in Phil 
adelphia, assisted by graduates of the collegiate de 
partment, conduct the instruction of t) 

There has been a steady growth in the number of 
our students, 

No. Of students 1869=-6.....ccccscccesccce coscceceeses 46 
“4 <“ PIE oad ini satis iissscouraSenlenadie go 
“ as “6 1BO7—S.. scccoseee sesee 114 
‘“ ‘e ‘“é 1503-9 ....c000. os peademnnsecene eoone. 114 
«“é “ “ NE [25 
“ “ “s SBT cscksnadiacepccccavs snsescavecti 174 
“4 «“ eh nities skisiinipeuainelild woe 194 
“ « “ Se Rainicitniideeriens tend +pasananonn .202 


The whole endowment and property of the univer 
sity is so used as to keep the expenses of the students 
down to the lowest possible amount, : thus bring 
the advantages of the institution within the reach of 
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the greatest possible number, 
the use of a furnished and heated 
struction, is $43 per annum. 
clubs conducted by themselves for $10 per month. 


h reasonable 


room, and for in 
The students board in 


The expenses of a student for a year, w 
economy on his part, need not exceed $159. 

The number of graduates from the collegiate de 
partment in June, 1573, was eighteen, 

This report will certify you that we are actively en- 
gaged in prosecuting the work to which you have in 
so many ways given your sympathies; and though 
the results achieved are not equal to our desires, w 
hope steadily to increase our numbe 
standard of scholarship, and to bring into greate: 
prominence the normal department. I had 
ure recently of visiting the normal school at West 


sand elevate our 


the pleas 








The entire charge for | 
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und the efficient organization and working of its 
course of instruction. The visit gave a decided 
stimulus to my desire immediately to provide the like 
uivantages for our students. The $10,000 appro- 
priated by the legislature of 1873, to the « ection of 


1 normal school edifice, does not come in 


can put a building under contract; and the 


umount is inadequate to erect and furnish such a 


bulk so 
that w¢ 


lilding as this interest requires. I trust that the 
Legislature of next year will be disposed to add to 
this sum $15,000 more, and thus enabl ie Board of 
lrustees to erect a building suitable for the design; 
und that you will feel justified in recommeding su h 
1 measure to their attention, 


With many thanks for your kind interest in our 


stantial aid which your influ- 


Chester, and, through the courtesy of its principal, Mr, | ence has secured for its enlargement, I am 
G. L. Maris, of witnessing its admirable arrangements Yours truly, I. N. RENDALL. 
ie 
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Firro Reaper. AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL READ Truth Edification, Time, and Good 
ERS ~w Graded Series. Arranged and Graded | Peo} Ch n of the author 1 mes severe 
for the Use of Schools. Pp,: 336. New Yor yugh, nor do 1€ stint his praise when he would 

ison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1373 men I rywhere through these pages 
The first twen'y pages or more comprise a brief eviden yf the scholarly thinker, and the 
but practical introduction in which are treated the 0k will be a va ble addition to the library of the 
_ . : " , , 
various subjects that come under the general head of it and genet eader, 
elocution; as inflection, monotone, emphasis, pauses, | | PRONUNCIATION, An Jngui? , Sounds 


tones, exercises in modulation, movement and quality 
Then follows a choice array of selections in prose 
and verse, each with its “word analysis and « 
tions,”’ divisions not so long in any case as to be for- 
midable. Some of the selections are al 
illustraled. The type is large and cl 
calandered, and the book has a heft about 

to recognize, Itis aworthy “ Fifth” to the four that 

have already been published. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
Applications to Lines and Surfaces of the Ft 
Second Orders. Pp.:212 Price $1.75. 
G. Peck, LL.D, Prof. of Mathemati md A 
tronomy in Columbia College. New B 
Barnes & Co. 1873. 

This treatise was prepared for 
matical department in 
School of Mines. It is not so large as most works on 
the subject but the aim of the en to 
make it sufficiently comprehensive for profitable use 
by students in the ordinary college cause. The defi 
nitions of the more voluminous works have here been 
revised, the explanations simplified,the demonstra 
tions abbreviated, and each branch of 
illustrated by test problems, 

LITERARY AND SociaAt JupGMEeNTs, Ay W. R, 
Greg. Pp. 352. Boston: Fas. R. O T& C 
Price, $2.00. Received through Claxton, Remsen 
& Haffelfinger, Phila. 

A series of papers which attracted much attention 
in England, and which has been republished by 
Messrs. Osgood & Co., for American readers, The 
following is a list of subjects of the several papers : 
Madame de Stael, British and Foreign Characteris- 
tics, False Morality of Lady Novelists, Kingsley and 
Carlyle, French Fiction: The Lowest Deep, Chau 
taubriand, M. de Tocqueville, Why are Women Re- 


also beautifully 








use of the mathe- 


Columbia College, and the 


1uthor has 


the subject 





luria he Cla fl PF 


7 > . 7 er 
W., Prof, of Latin, Hampden 


riod, 


( nia. Pf 136. # $1.00, 

York {, S. Barnes & Co. 1873 
I i OF PRot BLAIR’S “ LATIN PRONUNCIA 
) fy uthern Magazi for October 

y f. S. S. Haldeman, of Chi Pp 
I nqui e made by Profs. Bla unl Hal 
L inte iw one to the | i udent 
‘Far n being s Prof. Haldeman, * the 
pronunciation Latin [as the Romans | 1ounced 
| > tn f French w 1 be with 
the aid of the grammar alone, because th ywers of 


he Latin letters are given by the ancient gramma- 


I Che chief difficulty seems to lie in the desire 
| ‘ 1 os - ; ss 
to warp certain letters to modern powers. The 
Professor is a recognized authority in the matter of 
] ™ 1 


| nunciation and an a ept inelym logy. i 
has never seemed to us a matter of much practicul 
t Romans called their greatest 
hard as 4, 
Profs, Blair, Haldeman and othe 
10ow they did—or i 


yrator A j pI and 7 as 
d men 
whether, in better taste and the 


moother speech ol latter 


NOUNCING ¢ 


day barbarians, they 
SOILIY, O1serva 


spoke 
the name more ‘ ; 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC. TZ%e Dandu Vetwsman’ s 
Almanac for 1874, and Other Tales. Carefully 
Compiled by the Author and Anoth 
Applicable to any Latitude that You Are. 
ranted to Contain More: Weather for the Pri 
Any Book of the Kind in the Market. B 
Shepard & Gill. Pri 25 cts. 
Such funny fellows as Nast, Billings, and the Dan- 
bury man insist on embalming their choicest humor 


rer Astronomer. 
War- 
than 
sfom 


in that ever-anticipated romance, the next year’s 
But the flavor of the spice—or, if the figure 
require it, its odor—however rare in January, disap- 


almanac. 
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pears before the snows of spring are melted, and we 

are usually ready for the next issue about a year be- 

fore it is ready for us, These parties, who would 
have one think the years but “ merry-go-rounders,” 
subject their fun to a test dreadfully severe—in their 

almanacs where, nolens volens, we must find laugh for a 

twelvemonth! Perhaps the only almanacs that never 

wear out are the Agricultural annual of our neighbor 

Bear, with its “‘ probable state of the weather’””—para- 

graphs of most tantalizing humor, each a month long 

—and those issued by the philanthropy of the patent 

medicine men, The latter are seldom read, and the 

yearly issues of the former have such a striking family 
likeness that it would require a wiser head than Dun- 
dreary’s to “find out” the difference between them, 

As to this little book, there is genuine fun in it—and 

a good laugh’s a good thing, worth more than the 

money it costs to enjoy it. 

Heirs To History. Historic Games, with Cards, on 
the History of the United States. Third Edition 
Revised. By D. Eckley Hunter, Supt. Schools, 
Princeton, Indiana, Price, 75 cents. 

The last edition of these cards continues the his- 
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tory of the United States from the discovery of Amer- 
ica to the burning of Chicago. Teachers who have 
used them speak of them in very favorable terms. 


CoMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. For Class Use in 
Schools and Colleges. By G. K. Bartholomew, M. A. 
Pp.: 276. Price $1.50. For Introduction, $1.00. 
Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

A LaTIN GRADUAL. 70 accompany the Latin Gram- 
mar. By G. K. Bartholomew. Pp.: 150. 

The Grammar is a text-book which excels in its 
general arrangement and in the manner in which the 
verb, noun, and adjective are presented in paradigm 
and synopsis. To the derivation of words careful atten- 
tion is given, and in the department of syntax espe- 
cially we have evidence of the handiwork of a prac- 
tical teacher. The style in which the book is issued 
by the publishers is not surpassed by that of any 
other Latin grammar within our knowledge. 

The lessons in the Gradual are designed to afford 
practice in translation for the student of the grammar. 
Easy Latin and a continuous narrative, with constant 
reference to the rules and sections of the grammar, 
make this a desirable text-book for the beginner. 
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Now if you would know what the effects of think- 
ing are, compare Athens with China, Here are 
three hundred millions of people—more than one- 
third the human race—whose history goes far back 
into remote antiquity, and who commenced with no 
small share of the arts and sciences, but who have 
added not a single particle to knowledge nor taken 
one step in improvement; whose only policy is to 
prevent innovation, and whose only power is to per- 
petuate succession, Here is another people, whose 
population does not exceed one-tenth that of Ohio, 
whose place can scarcely be found on the map, who 
commenced barbarians, yet who have given to the 
world new sciences and new arts, and whose mighty 
men infused into language 


Thoughts that breathe and words that burn; 


who re-conquered their conquerors by the spirit of 
eloquence, and whose renown has filled the earth. 
What makes this mighty difference? The one 
learned to repeat, the other to think,— Mansfield, 


“ The Master has come over Jordan,” 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day ; 
“Is healing the people who throng Him, 
With a touch of His finger, they say 
And now I shali carry the children,— 

Little Rachel and Samuel and John ; 
I shall carry the baby, Esther, 
For the Lord to look upon.” 


The father looked at her kindly ; 
But he shook his head, and smiled, 
“ Now, who but a doting mother 
Would think of a thing so wild ? 
If the children were tortured by demons, 
Or dying of fever, ’twere well ; 
Or had they the taint of the leper, 
Like many in Israel.” 


“Nay, do not hinder me, Nathan ; 
I feel such a burden of care: 
If I carry it to the Master, 





—— 








Perhaps I shall leave it there. 
If He lay His hand on the children, 
My heart will be lighter, I know; 
For a blessing forever and ever 
Will follow them as they go.” 


So over the hills of Judah, 
Along by the vine-rows green, 
With Esther asleep on her bosom, 
And Rachel her brothers between ; 
’Mong the people who hung on His teaching, 
Or waited His touch and His word; 
Through the row of proud Pharisees list’ning,— 
She pressed to the feet of the Lord, 


‘“* Now, why shouldst thou hinder the Master,”’ 
Said Peter, “ with children like these? 
Seest not how, from morning till evening, 
He teacheth, and healeth disease ?”’ 
Then Christ said, ‘* Forbid not the children ; 
Permit them to come unto me :”’ 
And He took in His arms little Esther, 
And Rachel He set on His knee, 


And the heavy heart of the mother 

Was lifted all earth-care above, 
As He laid His hands on the brothers, 

And blessed them with tenderest love ; 
As He said of the babes in His bosom, 

‘«‘ Of such are the kingdom of heaven :” 
And strength for all duty and trial, 

That hour to her spirit were given. —Ziim. 

THE teacher should cherish for his pupils a senti- 
ment of profound respect, for the moral sublimity of 
the child is often greater than that of the man. 
Adolescent minds are but little concerned about sec- 
ondary causes, and they consequently enjoy a simpler 
and readier appreciation of the First Great Cause 
than is generally possessed by ripened intellects. A 
spirit at once childlike, vigorous, watchful, patient, 
and devout, is the great desideratum and the great 
want of our teachers. 
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GERMAN ScHOOLS.—The earlier course of instruc- 
tion in music in the Common Schools of Baden, 
Germany, is devoted to exercises for cultivating 
voice and ear; the latter to an introduction to the 
elements of vocal music. With the latter is con- 
nected a course of songs, partly as a basis for what 
is to be learned, and partly as an application of what 
is learned. Only such songs may be used as are in- 
telligible to children ; and particularly are religious 
and appropriate or proper national songs to be used 





The local church music is to be practiced, while 
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pupils are to be insured a clear understanding of the 
text. All singing is done standing. The following 
is the work assigned for each of the first eight years 
of school life: 1. Voice and ear exercises, catching 
and repeating notes sung before, within limits of first 
five tones of the (major) scale ; marking simple time ; 
singing child songs. 2. Voice and ear exercises ex- 
tending through whole octave (major); distinctions 
of tones as high and low, long and short, strong and 
weak; simple songs within an octave, 3. Repre- 
senting tones by figures, exercises in the numeral 


From ‘‘ Cuaret Ges.” By Geo. F. Roor. 
Per. Jouw Cuuncu & Co., Cincinnati. 
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pre - cious jew- els, His loved and _ his own. 


king-dom; All the pure ones, all the bright ones, His loved and his own. 
deem - er, 


Are the jew- els, 
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musical) scale, exercises in double and triple time ; 
application of foregoing in suitable songs with one 
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simp ler scale tranformation ; two and three-part sing- 
ing, and church sungs. The time set apart for ac- 





part. 4and 5. Notation of tones by round notes, j tual instruction in music is but one hour weekly in 


with scale exercises; extension of scale above and 
below the single octave; and “four four” and “ six 
eight” time, time notation and rhythm; two-part 
singing begun, and church songs practiced, During 
the last three years of this course there are continued 
scale exercises, raising and lowering the “ pitch ;” 





the “ short”’ course ; from two to three hours weekly 
in the ** extended”’ course. _The instruction is quite 
elementary; but there is much school singing besides 
that of the “instruction hours,” so that every eight- 
year class sings well for children. This is a grand 
result, when it applies to an entire population. 
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